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TBE 7X&ST AND SEOOITD 
lETEBNATIOXTALS 


THE FIRST IHTEBITATIOHAL : 

^he Internationa] Workin^men’g Association^^the famoaa 
>Firat Iiiteraational— -was founded in London on 28th of 
September 1854. After the massacre of the French 
Workers in 1848 and the collapse of the Chartist 
movement in England in the forties, the international 
working class movement had* entered a period of ebbi 
Since ttiese defeats the workers bad concentrated mainly 
on the economic struggle for reforms. But after 1857 
there re-opened a period of political activity on the 
part of the European working class* The political 
reawakening of the workers soon revived the idea of 
internationalism and led to the formation of the First 
lateri9ti(Nuli 
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Marx was the soul of this organisation, and drafted its 
inaugural appeal, which stated that the emancipation 
of the working class must be the task of the workers 
themselves ; tliat their emancipation could be achieved 
only by the abolition of class rule altogether ; that the 
economic subjugation of the workers to the capitalist 
owners of the means of production was the cause of 
servitude in all its forms; and that the cause ci emancipa- 
tion of the proletariat was an international one demanding 
the international solidarity of the working class. Under 
Marxes leadership the International proceeded to unite 
the labour movements of the various countries as well as 
to fight against various unscientific Socialist theories and 
trends. 

As a result of the economic crisis of t 856 a wave of 
strikes swept over the advanced capitalist countries. In 
supporting and guiding these strikers and in mobilizing 
the international solidarity of the proletariat in their 
favour the International proved itself to be a very valuable 
weapon in the hands of the workers. Despite the 
opposition of the bourgeoisie and police prosecution the 
International grew in strength and became the recogniz- 
ed international organization of the working class. 

In 1871 occured the historic Paris Commune, in whicb 
the Paris workers seized the power. In the famous 
address issued by the International VVortcingmen’a Assoc^ 
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alion in September 1870, Marx bad warned the French 
proletariat against an untimely uprising. But when in 
1871 the armed uprising actually took place the Inter- 
national Workingmen's Association supported it, and its 
Parisian members were among the most capable and* 
gallant fighters on behalf of the Commune. 

But following on the defeat of the Paris Commune, the 
European proletariat entered on a period of reaction 
and letieat. The support of the International in Englandi 
France and Germany as well as in the smaller countries 
of Europe swiftly declined. United repression by the 
several governments of Europe and the split caused by 
the anarchist Bakuninists hastened t])e decline. In 1872 
Marx carried through the transfer of the iieadquartera o£ 
the General Council of tlie International to New York* 
The International was formally dissolved in 1876. 

However, the first International had played its historic 
role ill guiiling the International Workers* movement 
for a decade and permeating the workers*^ movement 
with the ideas of revolutionary socialism. There 
now followed a period of formation and growth of 
mass Socialist labour parties in separate countries on a 
scale hitherto unknown. In 1878 Marx wrote in an 
English publication attacking the contention that the 
international had been a failure. *'In reality the 
SociabDemocratic Workers* parties in Germany, 
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Switzerland, Denmark, Portugal, Italy, Belgium, Holland 
and North America, org^inized more or less within 
national frontierS| represent fust as many international 
groups, no longer isolated sections sparsely distributed 
over various countries and held together by a General 
Council on the periphery, but rather the working class 

itself in constant, active and direct connection*. Thus, 

far from dying out the International has developed from 
one stage into another and higher one, in which many of 
its original tendencies have already been fulfilled^\ ( See 
Meliring — Karl Marx, page 483 ). The period of the 
Firat International, we should note, was one in which the 
l^uropean mass parties had not yet arisen. The back- 
bone of the First International had been the English 
trade unions which at that time took an interest in 
working class politics. Although it included several 
small parties and groups in Europe and America the only 
genuine mass labour party it contained had been the 
party in Germany t 

THE S.ECOND INTERNATIONAL : 

during the eighties, Marxist parties arose in most of the 
European countries, and in 1889 combined in the Second 
International. During this era the Socialist parties' 
succeeded in winning the allegiance of a majority of the 
industrial workers in Germany, France, Italy, Austria'* 
tijungai‘y> Switzerland, tiolland| Belgiumj Scanchbavia 
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and Russia. In England however, where the trade unions 
were now confining their activities purely to tha 
economic field, a Sooialist mass party failed to develop. 
In America too, the Socialist Party formed in 1901 did 
not gain a mass 'backing. ; 

The largest and best organized of the parties of the 
Second International was the SociaKDemocratic Party o( 
Germany which by 1914 had secured nearly one third of 
the total number of seats in tiie Reichstag. The Social 
Democratic Workers' Party of Russia too, held an 
important position in the International on account of the 
revolutionary character of the movement in that country 
and the theoretical ability of its leaders, particularly 
Plekhaiiov. The outstanding Marxi^t theoreticians of 
the Second International were Flekhanov and Karl 
Kautsky, while the political leader was BebeK 

International Congresses were held in Amsterdam in 
1904, Stuttgart in 1907, Copenhagen in 1910 and Basle in 
1912. At the last named conference a resolution against 
the approaching war was passed, incorporating and 
developing the decisions of the previous congresses on 
this subject. In the e^nt of the outbreak of war the 
decision was **to intervene in favour of its speedy 

termination and to utilise the ecitnomic and political 

crises created by the war to arouse flie people and 

thereby to hasten the downfall of capitcli'^t class rulc*\ 
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This Manifesto of the Basle Congress of November igt 2 
was signed by all the Socialist parties of the world. 

And yet, despite this resolution, on the outbreak of the 
first Imperialist World War in August 1914, a majority 
of the parties of the Second International openly 
supported the war, voting war credits and in certain 
cases even taking office in the government. Only the 
Socialist parties of Russia and Seibia opposed the war. 
( Later, when Italy entered the war, the Italian Socialist 
party also opposed the w^ar, but taking a pacifist 
attitude ). The 'social^ patriotism' of the parties of the 
Second International seems all the more surprising when 
one considers the fact that the leaders of all these parties 
considered themselves to be Marxists, or at least freely 
used the name and ideology of Marx. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine that the 
capitulation of the leaders of the Second International 
to tile bourgeosie of their respective countries 101914 
was a sudden lapse for which the basis had not been laid 
well in advance. Viewed historically, the betrayal of 
1914 appears not as a sud<ien deviation from the policies 
that had increasingly been gaining acceptance among the 
leaders of the Second International parties in the 
preceding years, but as the logical culmination of them. 
The growth of opportunism in the parties of the Second 
International had for several years prior to 1914 been an 
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open secret in European Social-Democratic circles, 
Lenin rlefined the ingredieiitg of 0|jportunism as being 
the replacement of revolutionary by reformist aims ; the 
rejection of the class strug[gle and the adoption of class 
collaboration ; the neglect of illegal organisation anj 
activities in times of crisis ; and in war time, the denial 
of the internationalism of the working class combined 
with the preaching of bourgeois patriotism. There were, 
to be sure, in most of the parties left wing elements 
untainted by the opportunist politics of the leaders. 
But the only groups of any magnitude were the 
Bolsheviks in Russia and the Rosa Luxembourg group in 
Germany. The opportunist leadership of the majority 
of the Second International parties, following a policy of 
limiting their activities to trade unionism and parliamen- 
tarism in peace time, found no difficulty in accomodating 
themselves to the 'Mefence of the fatherland^* slogan in 
time of war. 

By attributing the betrayal of 1914 to the growth of 
opportunism in the parties of the Second International, 
however, we by no means exhaust the problem. Oppor- 
tunism is a political trend and no political trend grows 
in a vacuum. It remains to trace the roots, that is, to 
uncover the social basis of the opportunism of the Second 
International. 


Tbe beginning of the 19th century of the European 
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working c?ass movement had been stormy. The Cliartist 
movement in England in the forties, the struggle of the 
French workers fS^S and still more their heroism 
in the Commune of 1871, the militant struggles of the 
•German workers in 1848 and even after 1873 against the 
anti-Labour Laws of Bismarck were characteristic of the 
universally militant nature and revolutionary temper of 
the early European working class movement The 
course of capitalist development in these years did not 
permit the rise of reformist illusions in the working class 
movement. That is how it came to pass that both Marx 
and Engels, quite correctly on the basis of the objective 
conditions of the tiine, though proved incorrect by the 
subsequent course of historical development, visualised 
the proletarian revolution not as a distant event to be 
measured even in decades, but as an imminent practical 
problem of their tiine< 

But with its entry into the stage of Monopoly and 
Imperialism in the lasb quarter of the 19th Centuryj 
Capitalism obtained a new lease of life. Capitalism, 
already decrepit and torh asunder by its internal 
contradictions was able to enter on another period of 
expansion of trade and industry through the ruthless 
exploitation of colonies under imperialism. In fall the 
great European countries, and particularly in Britain, the 
wrowth of imperialism and the accumulation of super- 
profits enabled the bourgeoisie of tbtiie countries to gnat 
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concessions and win over a small and privele^ed upper 
stratum of workers as well as to gfain the support of 
sections of the petty b«)urgeoisie benefiting from imperi- 
alism. ( These sections had no interest in revolution, but 
only in defending their right to a share of the spoils of: 
imperialist exploitation ); This was the social basis of 
the opportunism of the Second International. Resting for 
their main support on these layers, the opportuitist 
leaders were able, through the trade Union bureaucracy, 
to permeate the working class movement with reformist 
and class-collaborationist ideas in peace time and to lead 
the workers into the camp of the bourgeois patriots oa 
the outbreak of the imperialist war. 



Chapter Tvs 


^HS THI&D INTERNATIONAL : 

SlUith the outbreak of the war in 1914 the Second 
International colls^^^ed. It collapsed not merely in the 
formal sense that no contact was possible between the 
cTifferent parties in the belligerent countries. But by 
collaboration with tlie national bourgeoisie it ceased to 
ftand for the international solidarity of the working 
class, and ceased to be an instrument of emancipation of 
the working class. Lenin was quick to realise tiiis, and 
within a month of the outbreak of war he wrote on the 
necessity of building a new international. 

In 1915 Lenin at the head of the Bolshevik delegation 
attended a conference of anti-war Socialists at Zimmar- 
W'ald. Here Lenin put forw^ard the uncompromising line 
that a correct proletarian policy for obtaining peace, was 
to convert the imperialist war into Civil War by revol- 
ution. This policy was too extreme for the majority of 
delegates. It was the same at another anti-war confer- 
ence held at Kienthal the following year. But Lenin 
was building around him a group of uncompromising 
revolutionary internationalists who were to form the 
foundation of the new f evolutionary internationali 
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TBS FOTTNDINO OF THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL c 

The victorious proletarian revolution took place in 
Russia in November 1917. In Match 1918 the Soviet 
Government was forced to conclude peace with Germany 
at the 'I'reaty of ihest*Litovsk on very unfavourable 
terms. After the <lefeat of Germany by the Allies came 
the perio<l of interventionist war ag[ainst the U. S. S»R« 
'llte young workers' state was attacked on all sides by 
counter-revolutionary armies financed and armed by the 
Allies. In late 1918 and early 1919 the Soviet armies 
suffeied defeat after defeat. It was in the midst of this 
crisis that Lenin called for the formation of the new 
International. 

The Third International was formed at a Conference 
held in Mo.scow» in March 1919. It was not a large 
conference. It was very difficult to reach Russia at that 
time, and very few were able to get through. The only 
delegates who arrived from abroad were from Germany^ 
America, Austria, Norway, Sweden and a few other 
small countries. The other foreign parties were 
represeyted by persons already in Russia. Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecbt, the leaders of the 
Spaitacists in Germany, who represented the revolu- 
tionary workers who bad broken from the Second Inter- 
pationali bad been murdered by the soldiers of tbe Germao 
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Social-Democratic Noske, or they would have been 

present. 

The first Congress took a very definite stand against the 
Ve-actionary effort to rebuild the Second International in 
its pre-war formi and stood for the organisation of the 
intei national proletarian vanguard in a homogenous 
revolutionary International* The main features of the 
Coiigrcbs pitilessly exposed the treacherous pacifism of the 
American President Wilson and the illusion of a capitalist 
League of Nations which was supported by the Second 
International. At this congress Leniii\s theses on 
•‘Democracy and Dictatorship^* were adopted, which 
showed on the basis of the expeiience of the Russian 
revolution the necessity for the destruction of the 
bourgeois state appaiatus and the establishment of the 
Dictatorship of the Pioletariat on the basis of Soviets. 

Immediately following the war there occured a powerful 
growth of the mass movement in practically all countries 
of ilie world. The masses began to see through the 
treacherous role played by the reformist leaders. Under 
pressure of the masses some of those reformist leaders 
( of tlie German Independent Socialist Party, the* Italian 
Socialist Party, the French Socialist Party, the British 
I. L. etc. ) sought affiliation to the Communist Inter- 
national without changing their reformist and pacifist 
ideas. This danger of the introduction of opportunist 
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tentilencies into the ranks of the Comintern was counter- 
acteti at the Second Congress ( 1920 ) which adopted 
the 21 points conditioning membership of tiie Comintern* 
A complete break with all pacifist ideas and illusions 
( such as disarmament, League of Nations, International 
arbitration ett. ) was demanded ^ and in place of a loose 
organisation of nationally independent parties ( as in the 
Second International ), it was decided to build the 
Comintern as a world party on the foundation of a 
common theory an<l practice, and with the aim of realising 
a common international leadership on the basis of the 
principles of democratic centralism* 

Tliose politicians who had been hindered by the decisions 
of tlic Second Congress from joining the Comintern 
thereupon organized a 2^ International, standing mid- 
way between tiie second and third Internationals. But 
there was no basis for such an organisation. The 2^ 
International was crushed in the struggle between the 
second and tliird Internationals. Its revolutionary elements 
turne'd to the third International. Its bureaucratic tops 
re-united in 1923 with the second International. 

TEE THIED terOUETH CONOEE3SES ; 

In the German revolution of 1918^ the Hungarian 
revolution of 1919, in the movement of the Italian 
workers in 1920. the absence of a revolutionary party 
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ivith a farsighted and bold leadership proved fatal to 
success. 

“The post-war revolutionary movement of the masses 
•ivas strong enough to overthrow the bouigeoisie. But 
there was no one to bring this to a consummation. The 
social-democracy, which held the leadership of the tradi« 
tional organizations of the working class, exerted all its 
efforts to save the bourgeois regime. When we looked 
forward at that time to an immediate seizure of 
power by the proletariat, we reckoned that a revolu- 
tionary party would mature rapidly in the fire of a civil 
war. But the two terms did not coincide. The revolu- 
tionary wave of the post-war period ebbed before the 
communist parties grew up and reached maturity in the 
struggle with the social-democracy so as to assume the 
leadership of the insurrection”. ( Trotsky — Third Inter- 
national After Lenin, Page 87 ). 

The vital importance^ in the post-war period, of correct 
leadeiship for success is well illustrated in the following 
passage by Trotsky. "In a period of growing capital- 
ism even the best party leadership could do no more than 
only accelerate tiie formation of a workers’ party. 
Inversely, mistakes of the leadership could retard^ this 
process. Jhe objective pre-requisites of a proletarian 
revolution .matured but slowly, and the work of the party 
retained a preparatory character. / 
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•Today, on the contrary, every new sharp change in the 
political situation to the left places the decision in the 
Iiands of the revolutionary party. Should it' miss the 
critical situation, the latter veers round to its opposite* 
Under these circumstances the role of the party 
leadership acquires exceptional importance. The words 
of Lenin to the effect that two or three days can decide 
the fate of the international revolution would have been 
almost incomprehensible in the epoch of the Socond 
International. In our Kpoch on the contrary, these words 
have only too often been conRrrhed and, with the 
exception of October, always from the negative side”. 
( ibid : page 83 ). 

In these circumstances, the responsibility of the Comin- 
tern was tremendous. Correct leadership by the Comin- 
tern was essential if the Communist Parties of the various 
countries were to lead tlie woikers to victory. Till 1923 
the Third International performed this task creditably* 

In March 1921, despite the fact that the revolutionary 
i^ave was ebbing in Germany the young German Com mu-' 
iiist Party decided to overthrow the bourgeois regime at 
one blow. The guiding thought of the German Central 
Committee was to save the Soviet Republic. Needless 
to say, the effort ended in defeat. The determination ol 
Che leadership and the dissatisfaction of the masses does* 
not suffice for victory* The masses must have confidence 
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in this leaderhhip of the party to follow it. Other 
Communist parties too had been showing signs of 
*'ultra-leftism’\ In fact in 1921 Lenin had wriiten his 
^Left Wing Communism, An Infantile Disorder^' as a 
corrective to these tendencies. 

The third Congress of the Comintern held in 1921 made 
every effort to counteract the infantile disorder of ultra- 
leftism of its sections. It pointeil out that the existing 
Communist Parties, politically as well as organisationally, 
were not ripe jenougii for the conquest of power. It 
advanced the slogan “To the masses*^, that is, To the 
conquest of Power, through a previous congress of the 
masses. Lenin had to struggle hard against the ultra- 
leftists who were led by Bukharin, in order to get his 
policy accepted. The decisions of the third Congress 
and of the fourth Congress which confirmed and amplified 
these decisions in 1922, are invaluable to this day. They 
laid down the policy of united front with the Social 
Democratic parties on the basis of transitional demands, 
preserving the independence of the proletarian party, by 
wliich the working class could be taken forward to tbo 
Conquest of power. 

But the German events of 1923 showed that the Leninist 
policy bad not been grasped, not only by the Communist 
Party of Germany but also by the leaders of the 
Comintern itselfi 



Chapter Three 

Tax: as CLINE of the comNTEaa 

THE OERHAN OEFEAT OF OCTOBEft 
1923 : 

‘ 3 the German events of 1O23 form the breaking point 
that inaugurates a nevir pos«:-Leiiinist period of the 
Comintern. Lenin liad fallen ill in the middle of fp 22 , 
an<l except for a brief peiiod at tlie end of 1922 was no 
longer in active work and available to give his invaluable 
guidance in matters both intetnal and iiiternationaU 
Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev were at the head of affairs, 
VVlien the Geiman events matured in 1923 Trotsky was 
already out of the secret council of tiiis '’triumvirate'* as 
it was populaily knuNMu 

After the occnpc'ition of the Ruhr region by French 
troops early in 1923 a revolutionary ferment swiftly grew 
in Germany, By summer, the German bourgeoisie was in 
a hopeless position and a revolutionary situation existed. 
But neitlier the German Communist Party nor the leader- 
ship of the Comintern realised this. Stalin wrote as 
follows to Zinoviev and Bukharin in August 1923 about 
the situation in Germany: 

a 
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•'Should the Cooimuni'^ts ( at the pre'^ent stage ) strive to 
seize power without the social democracy-— are they ripe 
for this already — this in my opinion is the question 
If now in Germany, the power, so to say, will fall and 
the Communists will seize it, they will fall through with 

a crash Certainly the Fascists are not napping, but 

it is more advantageous to us for the Fascists to attack 
first: this will rally tlie whole working class around the 
Communists. ( Germany is not Bulgaria ). Besiiles, the 
Fascists in Germany, according to tlie data we have, are 
weak. In my estimation the Germans must be restrained, 
and not spurred on.” These were in fact the views not 
only of Stalin but of iiis whole faction. The favourable 
opportunity passed. It was only at the end of September 
that the leadership of the Comintei n became belatedly 
aware of what had happened. Even then the instiuctions 
to the German Communists was to enter the Social- 
> Democratic Government in Saxony, The levolutionary 
situation “veered round to its opposite” and the offensive 
was taken by the Reaction. 9,000 workers were put on 
trial. Wage cuts and increased hours followed, and the 
Geiman events of 1923 ended in a bigger defeat than 
in 1921. 

The 5th Congress met in June 1924 eight months after 
the defeat of the German proletariat. Its duty was to 
analyse the causes of the defeat and draw the necessary 
conclusions from it* Zinoviev and Bukharin threw the 
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blame entirely on the shoulders of the Communist Party 
of Germany and absolve<l the leadership of the Comintern 
from blame. The Russian Opposition led by Trotsky 
wiiich stated that the defeat was sei ious and that the 
German proletariat would take time to recover, was 
accused of a lack of faitlt in the proximity of the German 
ami Kumpean revolutions. Trot.sky himself was called a 
liquidator.'^ But the influence of the Communist Party 
of Germany declined in the following years, while the 
Social-Democrats who had been losing their influence in 
1923, grew. It was not till after four years ( till 1928 ) 
that the German proletariat began to advance again. 
The correctness of the criticism of the RussUtti 
Opposition was proved to the hilt. 

But the leadership of the Comintern refused to realise 
that the post-war revolutionary wave on the continent of 
Europe was rece«ling. Throughout 192^ they kept 
repeating that Gcmany and Europe were on the verge of 
revolution. It is not surprising therefore, that the years 
1924-2; were years of Left mistakes and putschist 
experiments. The Bulgarian putschist experiment of 
September 1923 and the Esthonian armed uprising of 
December 1924, both of which resulted in crushing 
defeats, were the direct result of the wrong policy of the 
leadership of the Comintern. 

* A treatment of the Left Opposition will be found In Chapter 
Five. 
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It was in these years that Stalin fiist inventerl hi*< theory 
of Social Fascism. When it is al>le to ^lo «o, w-? know, 
the boury[e()i^ie rules thri)ugh the form of {government 
known as boui^^eois democracy, utilising the social-tlemo- 
cracy to deceive the masses. It is when the bourgeoisie 
is faced with an imminent revolutionary danger that it 
resoits to fascism. Social-democracy and Fascism are of 
course, two poles of the bourgeois fiont, but tw'o pole.s 
nevertheless, and it is necessaiy to distinguish between 
them. But Stalin lumped these two together and laid 
down tliat ‘^Social-Democracy is objectively a moderate 
wing of Fascism.** This iiicoriect over-simplification, as 
;We shall see, led to the victory of German Fascism in 
J933- 

BUREAUCRATIO DISMIS3ALS OF 

BZADEBpS : 

Very soon, the most important communist parties, 
following the decisions of the tth Congress i of 1924 ) 
began to lose their influence. This was tiie result of the 
ultra-left policies followed. Tlie leaders of these parties 
were now suddenly branded ‘*ultra-Ieftists'* removed 
violently by the Comintern, and other leaders put in 
their place. This practice of bureaucratic disniissal of 
leaders by the Comintern heads for having reaped the 
disastrous results of the wrong policies imposed by the 
Comintern leadership itself, hastened tlie degeneration 
of the Comintern* As early as 1921 Lenin had warned' 
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Zinovifv and nukliarin by letter p'^intinj out that if they 
ciernanded nothing but approbation in the International 
they would surround thein>sl/es exclu-iively with 
.'•UbedienI fools*'. 

Not lonjT before the dismissal of leaders for ultra-Ieftism^ 
theie had taken place ( in the iiltra-Ieft period of <92 ) 
a seiies of dismissals of leaders, who, together with the 
OppoNition, ha<l maintained thfft the post-war revolu- 
tionary W'ave was now at an ebb. In 192.4, in France, 
the leadership of Souverine and Rosmer had been accused 
of sympathies with the Opposition and been replaced by 
the “Left*' leadership of Tieint aiul Girault. In Germany 
lirandler and Thallieinicr )>ad been r''pl iced by Fischer 
and Maslow. In Poland V^ rsky had been replaced by 
tlie **Left'* Poni^ky. Hut none of these new leatiers a*? 
we have seen, lasted long either. By 1926 Treint and 
Girault were expelled from the party and replaced by 
Doriot, Bell be and 'riiorez. J^^'ischer and Maslow were 
expelled and replaced by Tliaelmann and Neumamu 
The Domsky group was expelled and replaced by a new 
leadership. If in more recent times, such expulsions 
have not been so common, that is only because the 
leaders of the Communist Parties have degenerated into 
paid agents of the Comintern who merely carry out 
instructions and are ready to change policy to meet the 
demands of the latest communique from Moscow. Today 
they take all the blame for the mistakes of the Comin- 
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tern leadership, and there is no necessity to expel them. 

These changes of leadership in 192^ coincided with an 
abrupt change in the policy of the Comintern in 1925-6 
from the previous disastrous one of ultra-leftism to the 
even more disastrous one of rightism. The policies of 
the Comintern in future, we shall notice, consist of a 
series of zig-zags. Diiven from one extreme to another 
by the disastrous results of their policies both in tlie 
USSR and outsi<le, the bureaucracy will transform 
the Third International from a powerful weapon fol 
international revolution into .'ll! abject instrument of the 
foreign policy of the Soviet bureaucrats. The revolu- 
tionaiy International of Lenin will be transformed into a 
leaclioiiHry organizalion betraying the cause of Woi Id 
Revolution. Not Only in policy but in personnel the 
Intel national of Stalin w ill bear no resemblance to that 
founded by Lenin in 1919. The leadeis f>f the October 
levolution, the militant rank and file Bolsheviks who 
refu.scd 10 leave the revolutionary path will be persecuted, 
imprisoned and physically exterminated. The only 
resemblance between the Internationals of Lenin and 
Stalin will be in the name, 

THS ANaZiO-RTTSSIAN COIZMITTEE ; 

The abrupt change to a rightist policy in 1925 led to 
even more serious disasters to the international move* 
ment than occurred in the ultraleftist period of 1923-5. 
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The chief defeats were in Biitain and China. 

Late in xg2\ a Hiiti'^h trade union delegation led by 
Purceii the president of the T U C visited Russia^ 
inspected the achievements of the Soviet Government 
aiKl returning to Kngland issued a glowieig report. As a 
result of this visit, in May 1925 there was formed the 
Anglo-Russian Committee composed of representatives 
of tlu: Biitish and Russian trade union movements. 
The purpose of the Committee was stated to he to 
promote international tiade union ututy, to struggle 
against capitalist reaction aihl against the danger of new 
wars. The General Council of the T U C of 13rilain, 
composed of reformist labour leaders desired this 
Committee, because, with flic growing militancy of the 
British Workers at this time, association with Russia 
protected their popularity. But the Anglo- Russian 
Committee was u.^eful also to the revolutionary move- 
ment. It focu-!sed the attention of the advanced W'orkers 
on Russia ; it iielped to unite and mobilize large sections 
of the workers for the fir&t step in a struggle against 
capitalist reaction. However, the reformist leaders 
being reformists would, side with their own bourgeoisie 
in a critical situation. It was necessary for the revolu- 
tionaries to realise this and to prepare to expose them 
mercilessly when they did so. But this was preci.sely 
what the Comintern leadership ( at that time, of Slalin 
and Bukharin } failed to realise and accomplish. 
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The Opposition tlid not oppose the forrriHtion of the 
Anglo'Kussian Committee, ljut they recognized it for 
Kvhal it was, and pointed out the danger of expecting 
the reformist leaders to take part in any ge nuine struggle. 
Their aiguments were not dealt with, but they were 
accused by the ruling clique of opposing the united front 
and of being in the pay of Sir Austen Chamberlain I 

At this time Trotsky wrote a bO‘>k called ^‘VVhere is 
Jkitain Going ?’' ( Febiuaiy 1926 ) in which he int-ci- 
lcs.*«ly attacked the lefoimist tiaile unit>n leadets of 
ill itain, ‘‘The Comjnunist i’arty*^ he wrote, "can prepare 
(oi the lole of leadership only by a relentless criticism of 
all the directing personnel of the Ihitish Labour 
Llov^nient, only by a day in day out denunciation of its 
consei valive, anti-proletaiian, imperialistic, moiiarciiistic, 
lacf<ey-hke role in all spheie-* of social life and of the 
class movement’*. The book was in effect a reply to the 
illu^iiiiis that Stalin and liis Rightist buicaucrats were 
sowing ill the minds of Biitisli and Russian workers 
alike. 

A strike of the British coal miners occurred in early 
1920 and led to the General Strike commencing at tiie 
beginning of May of that year. A general strike is not 
an accident but a political phenomenon arising from the 
profound crisis of the capitalist system. It is a class war 
in its most acute pre-revolutionary st.ige. The next step 
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learla to the openly revolutionary stage. But in order to 
develop the struggle to its higher stage there is required 
a vroiking class party pursuing a correct policy. 

The British Communist Party in 1926 was small. But 
size is not everything. It W’orked hard before the 
strugglci but the wrong policy of the International 
prevented it from preparing the working class in advance 
for the treachery of the reformist trade union leaders. 
Worse still, for a long time after these leaders had 
betrayed the woikers the Communist Party w'as prevented 
by the actions of the International from exposing tliem. 
Alter nine days of the General Strike, the reformist 
leaders, succumbing to the pressure of their own 
bourgeoisie, called it off. Immediately the opposition 
demanded a break*away from the Anglo Russian, 
Committee and an exposure of the British leaders. 
Stalin and Bukharin however violently opposed this, 
anfl persisted in sticking to this now useless allies for 
more than a year longer. 

Towards the end of 1926, the Chinese revolution was 
advancing with tremendous force towards its high 
watermark. The British reformist trade union leaders, 
apart from pious protests in tlieory, in practice supported 
British Imperialism in its repression of the movement 
in China. Yet Stalin continued to maintain this farcical 
united froiiU Towards the middle of 1927 the 
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Chamberlain Government raided the Soviet Trade Biiil- 
dingji in London and broke ofiF relations with Russia The 
British Trade Unionists who had now no longer any use 
of the Anglo Russian Committee, openly withdrew from 
it of their oi^n accord. 

The episode of the Anglo-Russian Committee provhles 
us with a clas>ic example of how the united front shouM 
not be rnaile, A critical period in Hiitish politics had 
been wasted. Thanks to the policy of tlic Cominter^i^ 
the weak Coriimuni.^t Party of Great Britain, dining a 
period when it could have enormously strengtlieneil 
itself, was fmther confused and w'eakened. 

* * * * 

In its Rightist period of 1925-27 the Comintern siipport-» 
ed the building of "Woikers* ami Peasants^ Parties" 
ijistead of ^‘Communist parties" in most of the Colonial 
and Asiatic countries (India, Dutch Last Indies, Indonesia, 
Japan, Korea &c ). Tins w'as contrary to the whole 
theory and practice of Marxism which points to the 
imperative necessity of forming an independent party of 
the proletaiiat. The un-Marxist policy of the Comintern 
disorganized auvl demoralised the proletarian vanguard in 
these countries and is one of the important causes for the 
^reakness of proletarian parties in these countries today. 



Cli&ptdr E*our 


VBS a^SAGEB? OF THE CHINESE 
HETrOLBTION : 

After the war, commencing May 1 st 1919, there opened a 
period of militant woi leers’ struggles and growth of the 
woiking class movement in (diina* In the spring of 1923 
Lenin wrote his last article, declaring that the revolution 
in the east was approaching. From then on, seized by 
liis fatal disease, Lt-nin never worked again, lowardto 
the end of 1923, Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev who werti 
at the head of affairs decided, in •^pite of all the teachingib 
of Lenin whicii pointed to the necessity of organising thci 
woiking class iinlependently of and against the 
bourgeoisie-^ and not- w ithstanding the experience of the 
Kussiaii Revolution itsf*lf, that the young Communist 
Patty of China should join the bourgeois nationalist 
Ktioinintang. Trotsky opposed this measure, but to no 
avail. 

In the middle of 1925 there occurred the General Strike 
in Shanghai as a piotest against the shooting of workers > 
and students by the British Imperialist police. The 
Chincfe bourgeoisie supported the strike at tlK start but , 
ifvillidrew their support after a niontb. This strike 
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showed clearly that the working class of China was the 
class that was destined to lead the assault against 
imperialism. The strike was settled in Shanghai but 
was the signal fdr over a hundred strikes of sympathy all 
over China. The mightiest of these was the famous 
Hongkong-Canton stiike« 

IJoth in Canton and British owned Hong Kong a boycott 
of British goods and a general strike was declaiecl. Ti)e 
strike was complete. The workers set up tlieir strike 
committee which functioned as the executive committee 
of an embryo soviet. It organised the strike^ built up an 
armed guard of pickets and set up a stiikeis* court whicli 
tried offenders. After a year the stiike continued as 
strong as ever with the British capitalists losing half a 
million pounds a <lay J The Communist Farty of China 
played a leading part. Ihere was a rapid growth of trade 
unions all over China. The Communist Party member- 
ship, 8co in 1923, by Jaiaiar)'' 1^26 had risen to 3C,OCO, 
To add to all this, the peasants, suffering under the 
feudal-militarist landlords and harassed by money-lenders, 
began to unite in a vast agrarian movement. The 
Chinese revolution had arrived. With a correct leader* 
ship there were tremendous possibilities before it. 


THE FEHpMANENT BE^OLTITZON : 

Trotsky's theory of permanent revolution, the correctness 
of Yvhicb was borne out by the whole experience of i\i% 
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RiiJf-ian revolution, is the sole means by which we can 
comf>rf‘heii(l the revoliitionary process in backward 
counti ies like China, India and Spain. It is the only 
sure guide to the success of the revolution in colonial and 
semi-coionial counti ies. 

Trotsky points out that in the present imperialist epoch 
in whicl) capitalism has become a woild wide system, we 
have tlie piienoinenon in backward countries of feudal 
and pre-capitalist forms exi-tiiij^ side by side with the 
most modem capitalist forms. Tliis is what he calls the 
law of combined development. The wooden piougli and 
the bullock cait of the village co-exist with the power- 
(Iriven machine and modern means of locomotion of the 
town. Together witli semi-feudal relations in the land 
the most modern capitalist relations arc reprotluce<l in 
industry. This co-existence of the old with the new of 
pre-capitalist with modern capitalist relations has the 
most jirofound implications for the course of development 
of such backward countries. 

The bourgeois-democratic revolution clearing the way 
for capitalist development which occurred in tiie 
advanced capitalist countries in previous centuries 
(in England in theiythandin France in the i8th centuries) 
had not yet taken place in these backward countries. 
The tasks of Ibis belated bourgeois revolution, parli- 
Gularly the abolition of a semi-fcudal land system^ have 
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Ftill not been completed. These backward countries 
therefore face a bourgeois-democratic evolution, the 
basis of which is the land question. Now, in what 
niaiMier will this revolution occur? In previous centuries^ 
the rising bourgeoisie provided leadership to the 
peasants who rose against tlie feudal lainllords, and the 
I evolution was accomplished in tliis manner. But tlie 
bourgeoisie of backward countries, wdiich has come into 
existence only after the progressive lole of the 
bourgeoisie in the world as a whole had been exhaustedj 
can no longer perform this revolutionary role. 

In the fiist place, having come late on the scene, they do 
nut have the independence and strength of the eaily 
bourgeoisie of former times. They are fiom their birtii 
Connected with and dependent on international fii»ance 
capital, that is, the big bourgeoisie of the leading imperi- 
alist countries. 'I'his is paiticulaily evident in' the 
bouigeoi*'ie of colonial and semi-colonial counti ies. Here, 
iililioiigh the local bouigeoisie may on occasion be 
prepaied to play an oppositio^ial role to the imperialists 
they do so not for the purpose of embaiking on a* 
I evolutionary struggle to secure their independence, but 
Only for sti iking a bargain with the imperialists. Even 
where tliey embark on a genuine stiuggle against one 
section of imperialist, they generally do so with the helpi 
overt or secret, of another imperialist group and are in 
no case prepared to struggle for freedom from all 
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SecoiHlIy, unlike the once revolutionary bourgeoisie of 
the ailv'anceJ countries) referred to eailier, wliicli arose in 
eppo^i'i'>n to the feudal landowning classes and in 
struggle against it, the bourgeoisie of backward countries 
has developetl largely from the landowning class itself, 
and in any case is closely ct>nnected witli the hnulloids. 
particulai ly through loans and moitgages. It is not surpri- 
sing, th<-refore, that they a»e not prepared to help the 
peasants to overthrow landlordism. 

Finally, and most important, the bourg'^ois-democratic 
revolution in Kngland and France occurred at a time 
when there was no industiidl proletariat in the modern 
sense. Kut tlie bourgeois deinocnatic revolutiof) in 
backward countiies are unfoMifig at a time when Urge 
concentrations of woikers already exist in tliese countries, 
i^nd tliese wo>kers are in daily conflict not only with the 
iinperiali>t owners of capital but with the local bourgeoi- 
sie. The workers moreover, being a product not only of 
indigenous capital, but also and in fact, predominantly —of 
foreign capital, have as a class grown to a degree out of 
all proportion to the size of the indigenous hourgeo- 
i'iie. The suspicion and fear engendered by tliis realis- 
ation in the hearts of the indigenous bourgeoisie 
consequently not only prevents them from leading the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution but actually drives them 



to the camp of the imperialists and landlords on the 
approach of revolution. 

The peasantry, history has taught us, is incapable of 
leading a revolution. The urban petty bourgeoisie in 
backward countries is a declining class. The only class, 
therefoie, that can lead the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion at the head of the peasantry for the overthrow of 
the power of the emperiali*<ts, of landlordism and fi r the 
lemnaTits of feudalism is the woiking class. But this 
places before the woiking cla<s the prospect of seizing 
the power and proceeiling with the execution of its 
socialist tasks, and thus tl)e bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion develops uninterruptedly into the proletarian revolu- 
tion and the cstabli'<hment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat In Russia the workers proceeded w'itli their 
socialist tasks of the expropriation of the capitalists only 
several months after they had seized the power. In 
countries like India and China, however, wheie the 
imperialists are directly the main owners of capital, we 
can expect this stage to arise mucii earlier. The 
bourgeois democratic stage of the revolution in these 
countries will be much shortf r and the proletarian stage 
arise much earlier than in Russia. 

But tlie revolution cannot be established even at this 
stage. The world as we remarked at the outset has 
today become united in a single inter-connected economic 
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Rystem. And the contradiction of this World capitalist 
system can finally be resolved only on a world scale. The 
working class of any particular country after its victori* 
ous seieure of power is immediately faced fvith the task 
of efTecting a socialist transformation of its property 
relations and of making the transition to Socialism. But 
this task it cannot acconvplish alone. The international 
^ division of labour and the inter-dependence — produced 
by capitalism itself^^of the different parts of world 
economy, demand that this task of the establishment of 
socialism can be accomplished only on a world scale. The 
working class of the victorious country will of course 
proceed with the socialist transformation so far as it is 
able under the concrete circumstances, but the establishr 
ment of socialism will depend on the spread of the 
revolution to otlier countries. In other words, the 
revolution in one country is a link in the interconnected 
chain of world revolution. Either the revolution will 
spread step by step from country to country until it is 
victorious all over the gl6be, or it will recede and end 
ultimately in capitalist counter-revolution. This is 
Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution, as founded on 
the experience of the Russian revolution of 1905 and 
confirmed by the subsequent experiences of Russia, China 
and Spain. 


3 



TEE BLOC OF FOUE CLASSES OB 
THE CHINESE NATIONAL FBONT : 


On the basis of the strategy dictated by the theory of 
permanent revolution and on the basis of the strategy of 
Lenin and in tiie Russian revolution , the broad line of 
policy should have been clear. It was necessary in China 
to teach the workers from the very beginning to be 
mistrustful of the native bourgeoisie, on the outbreak of 
the revolution to organise the woikers independently of 
and against the bouigcoisie in Soviets, to help the 
peasants to organise in Soviets, to give full support to 
the peasant movement for the seianie of the land, and 
with the development of the revolution assured to it by 
the leadership of the working class, to establish the 
dictatorship of the proletaiiat. 

But for Stalin tiie revolution was a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution which was to be led by tlie bour- 
geoisie in the Knoni intang* And the business of the 
workers, apparently, was to do nothing to impede the 
bourgeoisie. By the infamous policy of the ‘‘National 
United Front” or the “bloc of four classes • ( workersi 
peasants, urban petty bourgeoisie and “nationar* bourgeo- 
isie ), which is the counterpart of the “National Front'' 
in India, the workers were forced to follow the bourgeo- 
isie, and the Chinese revolution ended U\ an unmitigated 
tragedy. # 

In February 1917 too, Stalin nftd the Bolshevik loaders in Itnosio 



In early 1926, Qiiang Kai Shek at tlie head of th6 
Nationalist forces in the South planned to leave Canton 
in order to defeat the pro-imperialist war-lords of the 
North and to bring the wliole of China under the 
Koumintang Government. In carder to get the help of the 
Chinese workers and peasants for this campaign, Chfang 
needed the support of the Comintern which the Chinese 
masses trusted. 

But on March 20th 1926 Chiang K^i Shek with a 
sudden military coup seized the power in Canton, 
disarmed the Strike Committee headquarters, impri* 
soning the Commui\ist Party leaders and other left-- 
wingers. The Communists however learned nothing 
from this experience. In May the/ came to an 


believed that the Russian revolution was only a bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution and that Russia could not by her own forces 
proceed to the proletarian revolution « Since this was not substan- 
tially different from the position of the Mensheviks, Stalin actually 
prepared proposals for the merging of the Bolsheviks and Menshe* 
vik parties. Till the arrival of Lenin in April the Bolsheviks pUyed 
the role of a constitutional Opposition party to the bourgeois 
Provisional Government. Lenin of course changed ail this and 
set the party on the road to proletarian revolution. Stalioi Zinoviev, 
Kamenev and others at first opposed him, but soon gave in. 



agreement with Chiang. They promised not to criticise 
the anti-class struggle doctrines of Sun Yat Sen ( the 
now dead Chinese nationalist leader ) and to give a 
list of Communist Party members to Chiang. Members 
of the Communist Party were in future not to hold 
any important position in the Kiiomintang or in the 
.Government. And members of the Kuom intang were 
forbidden to join the Communist Party, 


There^ were protests in the Chinese Communist Party. 
The necessity of a change of course became appa- 
rent even to the leaders. In June 1926 the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party adopted 
a decision to withdraw from the Kuomintang and to 
continue work by means of a bloc with it from outside. 
This was however peremptorily over-ruled by the 
leadership of the (Comintern. Even the organisation 
of Left«wing fractions within the Kuomintang was 
forbidden. Borodin, the representative of the Comin- 
tern in China declared ""The present period is one in 
which the Communists should do coolie service for 
the Kuomintang'^ I ( IsaacV The Tragedy of the Chinese 
Revolution ). The Communist Party was thus tied 
firmly to the Kuomintang itself and the workers and 
peasants to the bourgeoisie. 


thus tied band and foot the revolution in the Sou^bi 



Cbiang embarked on his Northern Campaign with the 
full support of the Communists, He received the 
enthusiastic support of the workers and peasants on 
his journey, thanks to the prestige of the Russian 
devolution and the Soviet State which he was able 
to exploit through his association with the Comin* 
tern. But he forbade the Communist Party from 
agitating for Soviets or the confiscation of the land| 
and permitted agitation only for increased wages 
and rent reduction. In October igz 6 the Moscow 
leadership wired the Chinese Communists to keep 
the peasant movement in check in order not to alie^ 
nate the Generals. Some months earlier, soon after 
tiie March coup the Politbureau of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union had— -with Trotsky alone 
opposing— approved the admission of the Kiiomintang 
as a ^'sympathising party’' into the Communist 
lnternationaP\ 

In Canton, the bourgeois Canton Government had in 
tlie meantime called off both strike and boycott, after 
a struggle of over 15 months. Regulations were issued 
providing for compulsory arbitration of trade disputes, 
forbidding workers to possess arms and to picket 
workplaces. The Communist Party, anxious to pro* 
pitiate the Government, raised no protest# 
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THIS SHANGISAI IN3VSRE I^TIOST ; 

\ii February 1927 tiie re volutionary workers of Shanghai 
liraring of the triuni;)hafit approach of Chiang whom 
tiicy liad been taught to regard as the military general of 
the revolution^ made a spontaneous general strike, 300003 
workers participating. The reactionary military 
governor of Shanghai embarked on a campaign of 
widespread repression and shooting of the workers. 
Meanwhile Chiang who had professedly come to 
Shanghai to defeat the reactionary military govern^ 
inent theie, had arrived at the gates of the city. 
But the '"revolutionary generar* made no attempt to 
come to the aid of the workers. The workers' strike 
WAS brutally crushed. But their organisations wero 
still intact and on March 2ist the heroic workers 
rose again on one last great eiTort, and completely 
defeated and drove out the reactionary forces. All 
of Shanghai witli the exception of the International 
Settlement and the French Concession, was in their 
bands. More than half a million workers were ready 
to rise as one man at a word from the Union 
headquarters in defence of their conquests. They 
even set up a provisional government, apparently fully 
under Communist control. 

On March 2''th Chiang entered Shanghai and entered 
iinme<liately into negotiations with Chinese bankers and 
mergh^nts and the imperialists iiiNorder to inake^a bloddy 
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settlement with the workers. The Communists In a 
desperate effort to placate him organised a reception and 
banquet in his honouri which he did not condescend to 
attend. Instead he was busy organising his forces for 
the attack. Gangsters of the Shanghai underworld were 
organised, Soldiers sympathetic to the workers were 
replaced by fresh and ‘loyal* battallions. The Communists 
of Shangliaii still acting under Stalin's orders, made no 
attempt even now to warn the workers against the danger 
that Was impending. No propaganda was attempted 
among Chiang’s own soldiers, though not inconsiderable 
sections of them were already sympathetic to the workers. 

In Moscow, Trotsky and the Opposition were warning 
agaiiic^t a counter-revolutionary blow and demanditigr the 
iincondilional independence of the Chinese Communists. 
On Apiil 3rd Trotsky submitted an article “Class 
reUtions in the Chinese revolution** warning against 
Chiang the ‘‘Chinese Fil>ud>iki * and demanding immedi* 
ate withdrawal from the Kuomintang. Iheaiticle was 
refused publications. On April 5th in a speech in the 
Mall of Columns in Moscow Stalin himself replied as 
follows to tlie Opposition that the Soviet public were not 
permitted to hear: “Chiang Kai Sliek is submilling 
<0 discipline. The Kuomintang is a bloc, a sort of 
revolutionary parliament, with the Right, the Left, 
and the Communists. Why make a coup d'etat ? 
Why drive away the Right when we have 
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the majority and when the Right listens to us 
Chiang Kai Shek has perhaps no sympathy with 
the revolutioDi but he is leading the army and 
cannot do otlierwise tlian direct it against the lm« 
perialists*. ( ste Issac's — The Tragedy of the Chinese 

Revolution— for the account of the supression of this 
speech by Stalin when his words were refuted by 
events ten days later )• 

However, when the inevitability of a blow became 
apparent, tlie Executive Committee of the Comintern, still 
attempting to avoid a conflict with Chiang, wired to the 
Chinese Communists not to give up their arms, indeed not 
to use them, but to hide them. The revolutionary troops 
of the 1st Division whom Chiang had ordered to 
leave Shanghai were prepared to defy the orders 
and to stay behind to fight alongside the workers. 
But in view of the above instructions the Commu* 
nist leaders did not accept the offer. The troops 
were transferred. On April I2th Chiang launched 
bis terror on the workers of Shanghai. The Commu- 
nist Party, the trade unions, and all workers organi- 
sations were completely and thoroughly smashed. The 
Communist Party had nothing to tell the workers. 
Without leadership, some offered no resistance. 
Others fought and were massacred. 

As an epitaph to the Shanghai massacre St^io 
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announced on April 2tst that "events have fully and 
entir-ly provrd the corrcctiK*sa** of the Com intern 
line ( I’he Qiie>ti(ins ot the Chinese Revolution^ by 
Stalin, pubii^lied in International Press Correspon- 
dence of April 28th 1927 ). 

THE WUHAN DEBACZiE : 

The Oppo-iiimi. led by Trotsky, had all along 
demanded ih.tt the Communist Parly should withdraw 
form the K'ioinint.ingj and should put forward the 
s!o;.».in of Soviets, since the soviets are tl^e only 
form of oigan^ation that, drawing as they do, the 
wide masses of the toilers into them, can generate 
tlie sliengUi to meet the blow's of the reactionaries 
as well as to takr* the revolution forw'ard. The 
Sluifii’hai defeat had stiikingly if not tragically demons** 
traced the correctness of the analysis of the Opposition, 
Hut tlie Shanghai defeat, though it was a staggering blow 
to the revolution need not have been fatal* In Hupeh 
and Hunan provinces the revolutionary tide among 
the peasantry was gathering force, and the workers 
here were capable of supplying leadership to the 
peasants. 

But even now, after the example of Shanghai, the 
Comintern refused to recognise the necessity for the 
withdrawal of the' Communist Party from the Kuo* 
in intang, faith n^as now placed in the petty boar* 
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geois. government of Wang Chin Wt:t ahfl others in 
Wulian^ and effuitsi were conccntrateil on turning this 
•‘Left*’ section agaiiii^t Chiang _,the revolutionary 
Kuomintang in Wuhan", now wrote Stalin, "will in 
fact be conveited into an organ of the revolutionary 
democratic dictator^hip of the proletariat and 
peasantry. ..( we must adopt ) the policy of concent 
tiating the whole power in the country in the hands 
of the revolutionary Kuomintang". 1 he .«Io^aii of 
soviets was inadmissible, continued Stalin. This 
would mean "issuing the slogan of a figlit against 
the existing power in this territory. ..of the fight 
against the power of the revolutionary Kuomintang** 
( Stalin — Ihe Questions of the C hinese Revolution ). 
On May i8tli at the 8th IMcnuin Trotsky <ieclared, 
•'The leaders of the Left Kuomintang of the type 
of Wang Chill Wei and Co. W'ill inevitably beliay 
you if you follow the Wuhan iu'ad'^ instead of forming 
your ovvii indrpui It-nt sovicts. The agrarian revolu- 
tion is a severe thing, ruliticians of the Wang Chin 
Wei type, under difficult conditions, will unite ten 
times with Chiang Kai Sink against the w*orkers 
and peasants" — ( Problems of the Chinese Reviduiiiui 
by I'lotsky ). Prophetic words, which were to be 
fulfilled in the space of two months. 

The land question was the most important and im« 
mediate question facing the Cbiucbe revolution. The 
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petty bourgeois grovemment at Wuhan however, had 
iiitfriition of ^jiving the pea^^ants the land. Thfy 
Oily passe.* a paper resolution to make a 34 per« 
crnt reduction on land rent. The Communists concu- 
rred. At this time a mass upsurge of the peasantry 

W'4s developing which in strength and magnitude in 
comparable only %\itli the rising of the peasantry in 
the Kii'siaii revolution. The land was seized, land- 
loids drivrii off, peasants’ couits, peasant committees 
and peasant associations set up, Women Hberaterl^ 
foreign mi? siinarie.s packed off. and guperstitions 
swept away in tiie mighty storm of the peasant 
revolt. Trii millton peasants were drawn into the peasant 
organisation but a peasant war, as we know, cannot 
achieve victoiy unless there is a more advanced 

class there to lead it. And the Comintern, by 

tying the cla««s to the bourgeoisie in the Kuom in- 
tang, prevented the workers from supplying this 
leadership. 

Towards the end of May the troops of the feudal 
militarists raided the labour healcjuarters in Changsha^ 
the capital of the province of ilunan, and killed 
hundreds of wotkera and peasants. On receiving 
this news thousands of peasants armed themselves 
and matched on Changsha, but were persuaded to 
disperse at the reijuest of the Central Committee of 
th^ Chinese Communist f’arty. Kcaction now worked 
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its revenge. The Umllorcls came back v i(h the 
militarists and in the course of the next few montiis 
over twenty thousand peasant men and women were 
killed in Hunan. After Changsha the terror spread 
to the province of Hupeh. 

By the end of June Wang Chin Wei and the Wuhan 
Government had come to terms with Chiiuig Kai 
Shek and agreed to exterminate the CommunUt«i. By 
the middle of July the attacks nn the trade unions 
weie ill full swing. Executions followed. Borodin, 
the Com i litem representative who liad been sent to 
guide tile Communist Party, hurriedly departed on 
his long journc^y to Russia. The Communist leaders 
(led. Ill Caiitonj Shanghai, Changsha, aii<l now in 
Wulian, the Chinese mas.scs had seen tlie Kuoniin** 
tang leaders whom the Communists tc.ught tiit^m to 
legard as fi lends of the revolution, suddenly clitnge 
into the cruel hiitchers of w'oikers and peasants. 
Reaction now reigned from North to South. The 
Chinese revolution had been defeated. 

The extent of the defeat cannot be mea^siired mere- 
ly by the actual physical anitihilation. 1 he woikers 
and peasants had not merely fallen before a 
stronger enemy. Tl-.ey had been decapitated by their 
own leaders by the very men and organisations that 
the Communists bad taught them to trust. The 
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demoralisation resulting from this, incalculably deep* 
ened the effects of the counter-revolution. 

But this did not prevent Stalin from writing as 
foltowH : *'Shi>uld the Chinese Communists have set 
up the slogan six month*^ ago : ‘Down with the 
leadership of the Kuomintang^ ? No, for that would 
have been a very dangerous and precipitate step and 
it Would have rendefed the approach to the masses 
more difficult for the Communists, for the nfasses at 
that lime still believed in the leadership of the 
Kuoinintang . , At that time the learlership of the 
Knomintang in Wuhan had not achieved its highest 
point as a bt)urgeois-revolutionary government and had 
not yet discre<lited itsi-lf in the eyes of the masses 
its fight agninst the agrarian revolution and 
by its defection to the counter-revolution...* Should 
the Cliincte Cominuni-its now set up tl;e slogan ‘Down 
with the leadcisliip of the Kuomintang' ? Yes, of 
course they he ponderously concludes ( Inter- 

naticnal Ihess Con espondence, 4th August 1927). So 
according to Stdlin, tile Communist Party must wait 
pas.dvely until tiie bourgeoisie is exposed by taking the 
open road to Countcr-revolution. It little matters, 
appaiently, that the revolutionary vanguard Ls exter- 
minated* For the bourgeoisie will be exposed I It 
goes without saying that the woikers and peasantf 
could do infinitely better without such leadcisliip. 
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The Opposition in Russia pointed out that the best 
that coiiU be done now was to make an ortierly 
retreat as the l^oNheviks had done under the leader- 
ship of Lenin after tlie defeat of the revolution of 
190; in Russia. It was necessary now to conserve 
the revolutionary forces in preparation for the next 
mass upsurge, even though that migltt take years 
in coming. But the prestige of the Mo-^cow rii1ii>g 
clique had to be maintained, i'he Opposition was 
now attacked as liqiiidationists having no faith in the 
revolution. It was Mated tliat the Slogan of Sovifts 
was correct now and that the Chinese revolution 
had entered a higher stage. 

The Old Chinese leadership was removed by the 
Comintern, and new leaders hastily appointed to carry 
out the new line Mass expuNion of Chinese Com* 
munists who refused to accept the new Iine| took 
place. A series of armed uprisings were now organi- 
sed which never had a chance of success and all 
ended in crushing defeat. The masses, instead of 
making tlijc tremendous response that was expectedi 
simply refused to co-operate. 

THE C4VT0V SZASSAORE ; 

The correctness of the criticisms of the Opposition 
was being demonstrated at every step. After the 
leries of blunders and defeats, tb« Mgseow leadership 
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was tiow imposing a policy of putschist adventures 
in a desperate effort to save their face. The most 
tragic of these disasters was at Canton. 

Canton was the last industrial city in which tbo 
Communists still had a followii«g. Though small in 
number, they consisted of those workers who had 
stuck to the Cominuni<it Party through all the difficul- 
ties and defeats. They constituted the best elements 
of the Canton proletariat and would have provided a 
splendid base for the slow and difficult tasks of the 
future. But the Op|>osition had to be proved wrong 
and Stalin correct. Under direct instructions from 
Moscow the policy of insurrection was applied to 
Canton. If the mass insurrections of history, and parti- 
cularly the October instiriection, can teach ua anything, 
it is tliat although the technical preparation of insuirec- 
tion can be made to order, it cannot be successfully 
carried out except in conjunction with and indeeil at 
the peak of the mass movement. But the Com intern 
leadership thought otherwise. 

TJie Canton insurrection was timed to take place at 
the same time as the meeting of the irth Congress of 
jthe Communist Patty of the Soviet Union, at which it 
was to be proved that the Chintse revolution had 
entered a higher stage. It is difficult to believe that 
this was accideutaL On December nth the Cautoii 
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CoRlmunists and their militant working followers, 

in all numbering no more than a f^w thousand, 
staged an insurreciiun. A Soviet Government was 
declared. But the ilUFated Canton Commune as it 
afterwards came to be known, was not destined to 
last long. The masses who had accomplisitcd mira- 
cles of revolutionary heroism in the Canton-Honkoi^g 
strike of a year ago had by now been disilliisiurif'd 
and demoralised. '1 hey meivly stood aside and watched 
while the fitter of tin- Cmton proletariat fought a 
hopeless battle against Kiiomiiitang troops number- 
ing well over /wOO. About 1500 p^c^ple escaped. 
Tile remainder stoo/i tlrdr ground until the last of 
tlicm w'as slaughtered by the attackers in the after- 
noon of December 1 ^th. After the overcoming of 
the last resistance tiie terror was let loose on the 
men, women and chiMien of woiking class Canton* 
The exact number of killed is not known* The final 
toll of the counted dead was 570 Q. 

Reaction now reigned supreme. Under the Kuomin* 
tang terror men, women, children were mutilated, 
tortured, imprisoned and killed* It is estimated that 
between 1927 and 19 jQ oyer iOO,oco were killed* 

So great and disastrous was the defeat under the 
leadership of Stalinism that the Chinese workers 
have not recovered to this d^y. The defeated Pom* 
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munists and worker militants who escaped from Canton 
and other cities now made their way to the mountainous 
districts of the central provinces and tliere formed 
partisan armies. With the spread of the peasant revolt 
to these previously untouched areas they formed peasant 
soviets and declared the widely separated areas under 
their control ''Soviet China*^ But all this belongs to 
a period when the bureaucracy in Moscow, liavinj} 
sufi'eied defeat after defeat in the international as well 
as the national held by their tigiitist mistakes, had been 
compelled by circumstances to change their policy of 
going to the other exmtreme, and embarked on a policy 
of ultra-leftism. It suffices to mention here that the 
peasant soviets of Ked China without the workers in the 
towns to supply lea<h!rshi|>, were doomed to (lefeaC4 
The fact that it took Chiang Kai Shek six years to 
defeat them floes not disprove the elementary truth of 
Marxism that the peasaiitiy alone cannot accomplish a 
revolution. It is only a testimony to the heroism and 
self-sacrifice of the downtrodden Chinese peasantry. 
It also provides us with a glimpse of what might have 
been possible if the proletariat in the towns, following 
a policy independent of the bourgeoisie had formed a 
worker-peasant alliance under its own leadership. 

« * « 

The Russian revolution had demonstrated the correctness^ 
of the theory of permanent revolution. Tim Chinese 
revolution of 19^5*27 prodded added confirniation, 



though from the negative side, ft proved that a backward 
country could accomplish its bourgeois democratic 
revolution only by the establishment of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The **democratic dictatorship of 
proletariat and peasantry”^ a formula which Lenin had 
abandoned in time to save the Russian revolution, was 
demonstrated in China to be nothing more than the 
Dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. That the victory of 
the revolution can be accomplished not by 'hiational 
fronts’* but by tlie leadership of the proletariat in the 
bourgeois democratic revolution and the uninterrupted 
development of the Utter into the proletarian revolution 
is the chief lesson to be learnt from the tragic 
experience of China. 
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taB RISE OF TBE BO&EAVOBAC7 : 


have sketched the disastrous policy of ultra*** 
leftis^m purHue<l by the Comintern from 1923 to 192$ 
md the even more disastrous rightist policy adopted 
»ubsf*quently« culminating in the tragic fate of the 
Chinese revolution. VVe liave ob'‘Crved that these 
defeats weie the direct result of the disregard of the 
strategic lessons of Marxism as developed by Lenin and 
Trotsky, How had it come about that tfie revolutionary 
International foiiiide<l by Lenin had declined in this 
manner ? We remarked earlier that no political trend 
grows ill a vacuum, and found it necessary to discover 
the social bases of the opportunism of the 3 nd 
luternatiofial in its period of decline. Similarly no 
Marxist analysis of the 3rd International is complete 
without an attempt to discover the social basis— that 
isi the real historical reason— for its decline. 

The Russian working class, hy the privilege of its 
historical backwardness, as we might say, was able to 
make its revolution before any of the advanced countries 
of the West. But the moment it had made the leap 
ahead of these countries it found itself forced to bear 
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the full consequences of its own backwardness. That 
is to say, tlie working class, aminoiity in a 

predominantly peasant con itry. on c »min'^ to P‘iw*fr 
was faced with the problems of a low level ot 
pioductivity in industry, a small scale and piimitive 
agricultute, an exrecilin^lv poor system of transport, 
illiteracy, and a host of other problems cultural as well 
as economic wiiich were the heiitage left to it by 
Czarisn?. To add to these <lifB:nlties, the Russian 
woikers who had received the country in an exhausted 
condition after three years of imperialist war, were 
compelled for another thtee years to fi{>ht the armies of 
capitalist intervention at enormous cost to the country. 
The Russian woikin;; class might still have been able 
to solve the pressing problems before them if they had 
been helped, as their leaders had expected, by the 
spread of the revolution to the advanced European 
countries. However, altln'Ugh the revolutionary wave 
in iuirope proved sufficient to save the young workers'* 
state in the first and m >'^1 critical perioi of its existence, 
nevertheless the revolution failed to conquer and gain a 
foothold in Europe. In these circumstances the ebb of 
the world revolution was reflected also within the 
Woikers' state There arose within the Communist party 
and the St>viets a bureaucracy, which substituted itself 
for the masses, and which pi*oceedt*(l to usurp the masses 
6f political power by destroying internal democracy in 
the party, converting the Soviets \nto the iastruinents 



tit the horeaacrets^ end ooooentrating power in ite bande** 

XrSHXV 8SSS TKZ DAXTCISIL: 

Lenin with hie cuitoraary perspicacity was the first 
to« note the alarming trend of the growth of bure> 
aiKwacy and to warn against it. As early as January, 
ipsi, in an article on the trade union question, he 
wrote, workers* state k an abstraction. Actually 
we have a workers’ state' ; with this peculiarity, 
firstly, that it is not the working class population 
that predominate in the country, but the peasant 
population ; and, secondly, it is a workers’ state with the 
bureaucratic distortions”. (Selected Works of Lettiu. 
Vol. 9, page 33). 

In the spring of ipat, Lenin had Introduced the 
change from War Communism to the policy of NEP* 
The measures of premature socialism had been 
necessary during the period of civil war, and the 
peasant had supported these extreme measures because 
he hnew 'that the defeat of the Bolsheviks would 
mean bk losing the land. But once the civil war 
was over and the land aaf^ the peasant began fimt 
of all to refuse to produce and then to revolt. Under 
Ni^ Lenin abolkbed the system of requisition »{ 

• Thsnsiu lew millioa such fimctiouriss today. Thsiranmber 
'is gmttsr than ihe numbs* sf uorksmattUtfaneef dmOcttAi* 
revoimioa. 
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fralfi, •llow«(l the peevant to pay a tax in JriQd, 
and by degrees gave the peasant the right to trade. * 
NEP was a retreat, and a necessary retreat. But . it 
had its daitgrr. It gave an impeUis to the development 
of the Kulak class and to the birth of new layers of 
exploilittg elements in tlie Soviet Union. This factor 
accentuated the growth of the bureaucracy, which began 
to lean more and more on the kulaks, intellectual atrata 
and labour aristocracy. 

After the first victories of the Soviet regime had become 
apparent a large number of people wbo had nothing in 
-isonfmoR with revolution had found their wiay into the 
party. Lenfn had drawn attention to this in ipai. 
'‘The party must be purged of rascals and bureaucrats" 
' he wrote, "of dishonest or waveriitg communists”, and of 
Mensheviks who have repainted thdr "facade” but wbo 
Jn their hearts have remained Mensheviks" ("Purging 
the Party, Selected Works, Vol. 9). fn March »9*»i 
vHien the policy of NEP was in full awing be deeamd 
it neceesary to repeat tfaii wirning. In ’a Isttor to 
Molotov demanding a loiter period of prdMtion for new 
membera. be writes m party is lesa peiitteally trabi- 

.*U vmi in fact Trntdcy who first sao the necessity of chimtu 
in War Commonism. He mads a proposal in 1920 to h<ive a 
graduated ttx 00 the peasanu {jsstexd'dryequisition and to provide 
'^hdm with Chester 'tddthMidgdbdei' ^ ^ThO' capital 
tha tiiM however, rajoeted dm ptopdiel. - s; 
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-jed than ia necessary for-' real proletariat leadership in -the 
.present difficult situation, especially in view of the 
overwhelming prrponilerance of the peasantry, which 
is rapidly awakening . to independent class po 1 itica'\ 

. (New condition of Petty Membership, Selected Works, 

■ Vol. 9 ). 

In the middle of 1933 Lenin fell ill and was away 
.from work for five ntonths till October. In this 
period of absence be was able to see more clearly than 
. anyoM else what was wrong with the party. He saw 
the monstrous growth of bureaucratic power and. its 
concentration in the hands of the Organisation Bureau 
.of the Central Committee, .which was. in Stalin's charge 
as General Secretary of the party from ipst. Lenin 
aaw that Stalin had made use of his absence to bui|d 
around him, by the onesided selection of men, a numerous 
faction of personal supporters. Lenin came back in 
, October with the firm dete.rn»ination of fighting these 
, bsck stage manoeuvres of the Secretariat. But after only 
a few weeks, bad health forced him again to retire from 
. file field of activities. It was then (January, 1993) that 
ffrote bis letter to the . party, which came to bp known 
' «s his Testament. Here, he demands the rimoval of 
Stalin from the post of General Secretary. 

'^Coifirade Skaliit, l&vin^ 1 il^it^h'( 3 dn«l‘kl 

an . pQoripiwji_’^^ in I 
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am not lure that he alwaya knows bow to use that power 
with sufficient caution”, he wrote. **Stalin is too 
rude, and this fact, entirely supportable in relations 
among os communists, becomes unsopportable in the 
office of General Secretary. Therefore I propose to 
the Comrades to find a way to remove Stalin from that 
position and appoint another man who . in all respects 

differs from Stalin only in superiority— 'namely, more 
patient, more loyal, more polite, and more attentive to 
comrades, less capricious, etc.**, be wrote in. the 
postcript. (The Supressed Testament of Lenin— Pioneer 
Publishers). 

As long as there remained a glimmer of hope for 
Lenin's recovery bis wife Krupskaya kept the document 
under lock and key. In 1934, after Lenin’s death she 
banded it over to the Secretariat of the Central 
Committee with the request that it should be placed 
before the party Congress. Despite the insistence of 
Krupritaya this was not done. And after the reading 
of the document to a selected number of party leaders, 
the publication of the document was prohibited. The 
document has, however, seen the light of day, tbaailes 
to tiie Left Opposition.* 

* fines Iks Ireiy saisteaessfdwTcsUHnent has desa dented by 
Stahatets on various ooeaeAms wham lbs skumioa psmdt* fism 10 
da so, it may aot be saperfinoas te add Ibat tf fiutber vsrldduiaa * 
‘ tedsirired, tksiiiqairing‘ csadsseiiatafiri tafia artitile'*'Thrili|ilit 
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In his last article '^Better less but Better'^ ( 4th March 
1923 ), as a counter to the rising bureaucracy Lenin 
demands the reorganisation of the People’s Commissariat 
of Woikers' and Peasants' Inspection, of which the 
Commissar was Stalin. He says that it is inevitable 
that this reform will meet the resistance of ^'all our 
bureaucracy”, both tlie Soviet and the party bureaucracy. 
‘*VVe have a bureaucracy” he adds, *’not only in tlie 
Soviet institutions, but in the party institutions”. 

In March 1923, Lenin's health finally broke down and 
he died in January 1924. During these months Stalina- 
ill alliance with Zinoviev and Kamenev — concentrated bis 
personal hold by the intensive bureaucratisation of the 
party apparatus. Tho party bureaucracy and the 
bureaucracy of the State organisation were steadily, 
fused into one. When Lenin died, the bureaucracy 
headed by Stalin were already in control of the party. 

If Lenin had lived, there is no doubt that the 
bureaucracy would not have won so easily. But it is a' 
matter for speculation to what extent even he, with his 

Deviation in the CPSU'’ appearing in Vol 2 of **Leninism'’ by 
Stalin himself. Here Stalin uses a quotation from Lenin’s letter 
to discredit Bukharin’s abilities as atheorencian when he had no 
longer need of his services. Reference can aUo be found to the 
Testament in a speech by Stalin appearing in Interuatiooal Press ^ 
Correspondence of November 17, 1927. 
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enormouR prestige, would have been able to influence 
the course of events. There is a limit to the role of 
individuals, however great and powerful, in liistory. 
On this question, we can do no better than quote from 
Trotsky's introduction to Lenin's Testament published 
by the Left Opposition. 

‘•The course of subsequent events in the Kremlin and 
in the Soviet Union was determined not by a sin^^Ie 
document, even thougli it were the testament of Lenin, 
but by historical causes of a far deeper order, A 
political reaction after the enormous effort of the 
years of the insurrection and the civil war was inevitable. 
The concept of reactions must here be strictly distingu- 
l.shed from the concept of counter-revolution. Reaction 
does not necessarily imply a social overturn — that is, 
a transfer of power from one class to another. Even 
Czarisin had its periods of progressive reform and 
its periods of reactions. The mood and orientations 
of the ruling class changes according to circumstances. 
This is true also of the working class. The pressure 
of the Petty-bourgeoisie upon the the proletariat 
tired from the tumult entailed a revival of petty 
bourgeois tendencies in the proletariat itself and a 
deep wave of reaction on the cre^t of which the 
present bureaucratic apparatus headed by Stalin rose 
to power." 
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THE LEFT OPPOSITION : 

The Left Opposition took shape for the first time at 
a distinct political grouping in the Communist Part/ 
oT the Soviet Union in 19 23, headed by Leon Trotsky. 
The icth Party Congress under Lenii/s directioi| 
had adapted a resolution for the vigorous execution 
of the policy of party democracy. The 12th Congress 
had in 1922 reaffirmed this resolutioui but nothing 
had been done to implement it. 

Consequently, on October 8th 1923, Trotsky wrote a 
letter to the Central Committee of the party expressing 
his views of this subject and on the national economy/’ 
III the fiercest moments War of Communism the system 
of appointment within the party did not have one 
tenth of the extent it has now. Appointments of the 
secretaries of provincial committees is now the rule* 
Tliat creates for the secretary a position essentially 

independent of the local oiganisation A very broad 

strata of parly workers has been created, entering into 
the governing apparatus of the party who completely 
renounce their own party opinion, before wliom every 
decision stands in tiie nature of a summons or command,” 
wrote Trotsky. He was followed by a letter signed by 
46 party leaders who joined bands with him on most of 
the essential ideas he had set dpwii. 

Soon aftcr^ Trotsky was surrounded by a group 
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which came to be known as the ^Moscow Opposi- 
tion’* and which was in fact the beginning of the 
Left Opposition. Their aim was a genuine applica- 
tion of the resolution on party democracy and the 
co-ordination of industry with agriculture on the basis 
of a plan in economy. 

"Trothky pointed out that the workers' republic 
could overcome the obstacle of a primitively organi- 
sed and managed agriculture and enter the broad 
highway towards socialismi only by laying a solid 
foundation in the form of a big scale machine 
iiulti>try. With such a base, the proletafiat would 
be able to satisfy the needs of the peasantry for 
cheap manufactured products. By pursuing a policy 
of systematically reducing the economic and political 
impoitance of the exploiting peasants ( the kulaks ) 
it would commence in earnest the socialist transfor- 
mation of an agriculture provided with the technical 
equipment of large industry. 

•‘To accomplish these ends, Trotsky recommended the 
centralisation of national economy and its harmonious 
direction by means of a national longterm plan, 
pointing to the success attained in 1920 by planned 
economy in the field of restoring the efficiency of 
raihoad transportation''. ( Max-Sbachtinann-- History- 
atid Principles of the Left Opposition 
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But the party apparatus was already in the control 
of the bureaucracy. What Trotsky wrote was twisted 
beyond recognitioUi He was accused of factionalUiUi 
of pitting the *'01d Guard’’ against the Youth| of 
*underfstimating the peasantry”. Trotsky’s supporters 
were removed from every position of influence and 
subjected to intimidation in office and in factory. 
Students were expelled from the Universities. The 
Red Army was purged. Rakovsky was sent to LondoDi 
Krestiiiskly to Berlin. Lenin had said that more workers 
should be introduced into the party. In January 
1924 Stalin’s secretariat shepherded 100,000 raw 
recruits into the party, and in May another 100,000 
more. All were given the power to vote. The result 
of the 13th Party Congress held in May 1924 was a 
foregone conclusion. The Opposition were defeated. 
The Publication of Lenin’s Testament, wdiicii Krups- 
kaya l)ad vainly attempted to have placed before 
the Conference, was piohibited. 

In October 1924, Trotsky published his "Lessons of 
October. This was the signal for a widespread and 
concerted attack on him. The bogey of "Trotskyism” 
was invented. It was stated that "Trotsky isiir^’ was 
opposed to Leninism. The pre*war differences between 
Lenin and Trotsky were raked up, exaggerated, 
distorted, apd a flood of articles and pamphlets let 
loose on a surprised publict The workers were 
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eonfuse <1 and bcwililered by the attacks on Trotsky 
vrhom they had learned to regard as co-leader with 
Lenin in the October revolution, organiser of the 
Red Army, and the foremost Bolshevik leader next to 
Lenin. But the workers were exhaU'^ted by the efforts 
in the period of civil war and they had received a 
crushing blow with the defeat of the German proletariat 
in 1923. The German defeat no doubt hastened the 
defeat of the Opposition. On the other hand, suppor* 
ting the bureaucracy were the new class of kulaks and 
the traders in the towns, who had grown up under N£P. 

But it took four years to drive the Left Opposition out 
of the party* The names of Lenin and Trotsky were 
loo closely associated and the traditions of Leninism 
too deeply rooted. 

ZINOVIEV AND KAMENEV JOIN THE 
OPPOSITION : 

Zinoviev and Kamenev in their rote of old and very 
close colleagues of Lenin, had been the spear-head of 
the anti-Trotsky drive which commenced in 1924. buc 
IH .1925 differences began to develop between the 
Zinoviev— Kamenev group and the centiUt group of 
Stalin. Matters came to a head on the question of < 
Staliirs theory of Socialism in one country. Zinoviev 
and Kamenev opposed this un-Marxist and Hnli-Leiiiiiis.t « 
theory. Leaning 011 the **KiglUs* in the party,; 
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( Rtikharin, R/kov, and others), Stalin commenced his 
drive a^siiiAt Zinoviev and Kamenev at the end of 1925* 

In 1926, alarmed at the turn of events, an<l under 
pressure of the revtdut ionary Leningrad proletariat, 
Zinoviev and Kaineiiev came over to the Left 
Opposition, acknowle«|giiig that the “Trotskyists*' had 
been right on all fundamental questions. They were 
joined in this step by a large group of Bolsheviks* 
A united oppo-^ition was formed on the basis c»f the 
•'Platform of the Opposition*' to which we shall have 
occasion to refer later. It was in this period that 
Zinoviev stated that figiiting Trotsky had been the 
“greatest mistake of Ins life". He also admitted that 
the legend of •Trotskyism* had been invented as an 
instrument in the struggle for power. Krupskaya who 
had also joined the Oppo'iition in 19 15 , decldre»l “Were 
Lenin alive, he wojU most assuredly be in a G. P. (J, 
prison** 

There was an accretion of strength of the Opposition • 
After the coming over of Zinoviev, practically the whole 
of the Leningrad party organisation supported the 
Opposition. But the party bureaucracy, how possessed 
of great power was solidly for Stalin*'*^ Tiie kulak traders, 
who had grown at an alarming rate, between 1924 and 
1927, were all, naturally, supporters of Stalin against 
the Opposition. Utilising all the forces of the party and^ 
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the state at his disposal Stalin set out to smash the 
Opposition. The entire Leningrad Committee was 
arbitrarily displaced. The Opposition platform was 
refused publication as an anti-party document. 
Imprisonment and exile followed for infringing party 
discipline. Every kind of pressure was brought to 
bear on Oppositionists by the bureaucratic machine. 
In the 1927 demonstration in Moscow and other large 
towns on the anniversary of the October revolution, 
Oppositionists who inarched with the slogan **Fulfil the 
Testament of Lenin** were set upon and dispersed by 
specially selected troops. Trotsky was fired on in the 
street. Oppositionists meetings were broken up by 
gangs organised by party committees. 

In November 1927 the Oppositionists were expelled 
from the party. In December the i^th Congress ratified 
the action of the leadership. Trotsky and many other 
leaders were exiled. Zinoviev and Kamenev capitulated, 
were pardoned, and re-commenced their denunciations 
of ‘‘Trotskyism**. The terror fell on the worker 
Oppositionists, driving them underground. By 1929 
there were 5CC0 Oppositionists in prison. The 
Bolshevik party of Lenin was no more. ^ 

^ Tn the 7 years between the February revolution of 19I7 and the 
death of Lenin (Jan. 1924 ) the BoUhevik party held 8 regular party 
congress and 7 couferencoses. The 15th Congress of Decembei 
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SOCIALT^SIS IN A SINGLE COUNTRY 

The rise of the bureaucracy u.surping the party and the 
masses, was reflected quite early in the theoi'ctical field 
by the appearance of tiie theory of Socialism in single 
conntiy . 

The very idea that socialism could be established in a 
single conntiy is ali^'u to the literature of revolutionary 
Marxism as w^H as to the entire history of Bolshevism. 
I'lie HoUheviks of course recognised the possibility of a 
seizure of foiver by the proletariat in a single country, 
while capitalist rule still remains undefeated in the 
Others. From April 1917 they worked for such a seizure 
of power ill Russia and in October took the lead in its 
acliievement. But they never confused the ‘‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat with the “establishment of Socialism*’. 
They never maintained that it was possible to build 
socialism in Rus‘<ia, except through the international 
revolution. The dependence of the revolution in Russia 
on the international revolution was frankly acknowledged 
by all the leaders of the Bolshevik Party in their writings 
and speeches both in tlie days of the October insurrection 
and afterwards. 

1927 was held after a lapse of two years after the I4lh Congress. 
The i6lh Congress was held 2)4 years lai«»r. Between the i6th and 
I7ih Congr'.cse^ ( Jan. 19 u ) oeaiy, 4 years was allowed to lapse. 
The iSth Cong' ess was held*- The same practice, as Vft shall seei 
was applied to the Co‘'gresses of the Internationalt S 
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Of the numerous statements of Lenin on this subject it is 
necessary only to quote the following written in March 
Jg22 in order to make clear his views. “We have not 
completed even the foundation of socialist economy. 
This can still be taken away by the hostile force-* of a 
dying capitalism. We must be clearly aware of this and 

openly acknowledge it There is absolutely nothing 

terrible, nothing offering a leglimate cause for the slight- 
est discouragement, in recognising this bitter truth ; for 
we have always taught and repeated this elementary tiuth 
of Marxism, that for the victory of Socialism the com- 
bined efforts of the workers of several advanced countries 
are necessary'* — (“On Ascending a High Mountain*'. 
Lcnin-Sclected Works, Vol. lO. Pages 308-9). 

Meanwhile, the programme of Communist Youth in 1921 
(ratified by the Politbureau including Lenin, Trotsky 
and Stalin) states “Russia although possessing enormous 
natural resources, is nevertheless in the matter of industry 
a backward country, in which a petty bourgeois popu- 
lation predominates. It can come to Socialism only 
through the Socialist world revolution.*’ 

In April 1924, in his “Problems of Leninism*' Stalin 
himself echoed tliis idea of Lenin. “Can we succeed and 
secure the definitive victory of Socialism in one country 
without the combined efforts of the proletarians of 
several advanced countries ? Most certainly not Thn 
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efforts of a single country are enough to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie { this is what the history of our revolu* 
tion proves. But for the definitive triumph of Socialism! 
the organisation of Socialist production, the efforts of 
one country alone are not enough particularly of an 
essentially rural country like Russia | the efforts of the 
proletarians of several advanced countries are needed#” 

But in October 19^4» less than a year after the death of 
Lenin, Stalin for the first time in the history of Bol- 
shevism invented the theory that Socialism was possible 
in a single country. In April 1925 the theory was made 
party policy. Trotbky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Lenii/s 
widow Krupskaya and a host of other old Bolshevik 
leaders opposed this deviation from Marxism. The 
Opposition pointcil out that this error would serve as the 
.staiting point for leading the party away from Marxism 
and the goal of international revoluion. In vain, people 
held up their hands and voted for this anti-Marxian 
reactionary theory as the policy of Lenin. Bureaucratic 
control of the party had strangled it# Internationalism, 
the corner-stone of Bolshevism, was swept away. It was 
benctfoitb to exist only as a facade. 

If the defeat and expulsion of the Opposition re- 
presented the organisational triumph of the bureaucracy, 
the theory of Socialism in one country represented 
its ideological triumph* It became for the bureaucracy 



the ideological expression o/ its nationnlly confined 
interests. For, if Russia could build socialiMn by 
herself, then, the world revolution became not a matter 
of necessity but of benevolent sentiment, liencefortk 
the main business of the Comintern would be not 
tevolutioii but the '‘defence of the U. S. S. R • The 
theory of Socialism in one country cleared the way 
for the abandonment of the aim of woild revolution 
by the Comintern, and its substitution by the policy 
of securing the defence of tli^ U S S R by the Red 
Ant\y and pacts with capitalist governments. The 
fate of the Communist International as a revolutionary 
orgaiiisaliou was sealed. With the triumph of the 
bureauciacy in 1928 it was transformed into an 
insliument for serving the day to day foreign policy 
of the Soviet bureaucracy in callous disregard of the 
needs of the international walking class movement. 
My that same token, the real defence of the Soviet 
Union, which depends on inlernalionai tevoluiion, was 
sacrificed. 



Cliapter Six 


^Rfi FIVE YEA.lb PEAR : 

^wiiig to tlie fog wliicli the Comiatern has shed over 
the controversies of the years 1923*27, and the one-sided 
flood of publicity bestowed on the^truly great achieve* 
snents of construction in the Soviet Union, it is popularly 
but wrongly believed that Stalin and his faction were 
the originators ot the ideas of planning and industriali- 
sation. The truth is, however, quite otherwise. The 
idea of industricdisatioii with a long term plan was one 
of the main planks in the agitation of the Left Opposition 
since 1923, and was vehemently opposed by the bureau- 
cirds. It was only in 192) that the bureaucracy were 
foiced by economic and social forces more powerful than 
themselves to put into effect the main proposals of 
the Opposition which had been expelled only a few 
months before, but of course^ with all the mistakes 
inherent in bureaucratic inefficiency and theoretical 
bankruptcy. 

THE STALINIST OPPOSITION TO 
INDXTSTKXALISATION PLANNING: 

As early as April 1923 Trotsky laid before the 4tb 
Congress of the Party his theses for the elaboration 
of a single economic plan to industrialise the country 
and to pave tire way for the coHecuvisation of 
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agriculture. He pointed out that the greatest weak- 
ness in Russian economy was the preponderence of a 
backward and individualist agriculture. This weakness 
could progressively be decreased only to the extent 
that it was possible to develop industry and 
especially heavy industry. For this a State plan of 
industry was necessary. Industrialisation was absolutely 
necessary (or the maintenance of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. "Trotskysim** being at that time not 
yet discovered, the theses were passed iinaiiimously. 
But nothing was done and after the death of Lenin 
they were openly opposed by Stalin and the 
bureaucrats in power. 

But from 1923 onwards, the Left Opposition continued 
to point out that Russia's backwardness made speedy 
industrialisation imperative especially in view of the 
retardation of the international revolution. In addition, 
among the peasantry, the rich peasai^t ( kuUtk ) w'as 
growing stronger and constituting a danger. This could 
be countered only by the systematic organisation of the 
poor peasants in collectives. A comprehensive plan 
of iiulusti iai progress, that could reorganise agriculture, 
supply cheap goods to the peasantry and provide 
the basis for the abolition of the petty bourgeois 
atrata of the village population was imperative. 


In 1925, in his book, ^Whither Russia" Trotsky made 
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a detailed analysis of the tremendous possibilities 
for progress which the concentration of power in the 
hands of the proletatarian dictatorship oiferedi even 
on" the basis of an isolated workers' state. He 
pointed out that nn the basis of Socialist accumulation 
the Soviet republic could show a speed of industrial 
progress unknown to capitalism. Such a rate of progress 
was possible on account of firstly, the practical absence 
uf parasitic social clas^es secondly, the abolition of 
the principle of private property, placing all productive 
forces at the disposal of the state ; thirdly^ the technical 
improvements made possible by a State plan ; and 
fourthly, the ability by meansofa plan to reduce the effect 
of crises. *‘These four advantages, he wrote, '^correctly 
utilised, will provide us with the opportunity, in the 
coming years of increasing the rate of our industrial ex* 
pansion not merely to double the pre-war 6 per-cent but 
to three times that figure and perhaps were more''. 
Clrotsky-Whither Russia). 

But Trotsky's ideas were ridiculed by tho 
bureaucracy. This did not however prevent them from 
levelling against Trotsky at the same time, the two 

* Trotsky of course, at that time had not yet perceived the 
growth of a parasitic bureaucratic caste with special privileges 
and a standard of living becoming more and more widely 
separated from that of the masses, which was destined to 
consume an ever increasing proportions of the national income. ^ 
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contradictor/ charges that he was opposed to the 
buihliiig of Socialism in Russ«ia and tliat his proposals 
for industrialisation were too extreme. Devoid of 
incentive and persisting in their philistine ignorance, 
the bureaucracy opposed the idea of planning. Leaning 
more and mare on the growing class of kulaks, they 
opposed industri.ilisation, but the kulak class was 
growing in strength in the countryside as well as 
permeating a section of the party with its ideology. 
The kulak danger, which the Opposition had warned 
against, was to be demonstrated in a spectacular 
manner before long. 

THE PSATPOSH OF THE 0PP031TI0H : 

At last, in 1926, a 5-year plan drawn up by Rykov 
and adiipted by the party leaders, w^as produced* 
This meagre plan pioposed a rate of increa-^e of 9 per 
cent for the fust year and a decreasing percentage 
each year till a 4 per cei»t increase was to be reached 
at the end of the period. 

The 1527 Platform of the Opposition categorically 
rejected tliis worthless plan which did not recognise 
the tremendous possibilities . of advance inherent in 
the gains of October revolution. It pointed out that 
the means for a gi eater rate of growth could be found 
by a forced loan from the kulaks, a cutting down 
of overhead charges and expenses of the bureaucratic 
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appfiK.fim, aiul by a correct utilisation of the foreign 
tiatlc Mopoly. “ To bring lorw ircl on the anniversary 
oi i)»(- ^ October revolution such a parsimonious, through- 
aiui through pessimistic plan really means that you 
are working against Socialism*’ stated the Platform, 

The Platform embodied an elaborate series of proposals 
to the party, inclmiitig a warning against the kulak 
danger ami the necessity of a resolute curbing of 
his ability to exploit, an exposure of the theory 
of Sociaiisiii of the benefits in one country, hour 
this theory prevented a full utilisation of the benefits 
of woild trade in the period of peace, a demand 
for adequate preparations for the defence of the 
Soviet Unifui, a call for tiie re*introduction of internal 
(lemociacy in the paity and its regeneration, and 
filially stating that it stood for the unity of the party. 

We have recounted what earlier was the fate of 
the Platform and of the Oppositionists who put it 
forward f In January 1928, one month after the I ^th 
Congress that had ratified the expulsion of the Oppo- 
sitionists, a rising of the kulaks occurred. Emboldened 

tThe expulsion of the Opposition at the end of 1927 wa 
f.illowcd ui> by a series of expulsions in ihe International. 
Treint in France, Vnn Overstraten in Belgium, Berdiga in 
Italy, Cannon and Sh.«chrmHnn in America, Maurice Speotor 
in Canada, arc some of the more prominent^ people who 
were expelled as Trotskyiste. 
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ty expulsion of the Oppositionists, the Icnl-As refii<»e4 
io deliver their stocks of gtain, demanding higher 
jprices than those fixed by tive Slate. Thf-y threatened 
to keep tlieir stocks and starve the cities into submission 
if their demands were not met witlu So effective was 
their opposition, that armed force had to be employed to 
fequisition grain. Thus in ilramatic fashion the correct- 
jiess of the warning of the Opposition with regaid to the 
Jculak danger were demonstrate*!. It was clear that Nh'P 
would no longer work and that the Oppi»sition criticisms 
Jiad been correct. Faced now with the danger of being 
crushed by the kulak and urban petty bourgeois strata, 
the bureaucracy was compelled to make an about-face 
turn. Stalin was compelled to alter his First Five 
\ear Plan, to embark on a bolder and more far- 
Reaching plan, and to initiate a drive against the 
kulak. 

Stalin now saw the necessity of breaking his Rightist 
friends. At first cutting the giound under their feet 
t>y attacking their supporters, in 1929, he embarked on 
a frontal attack on the real leaders, Kykov, Bukharin 
and Tomsky. Before a counfounded public the three 
leaders of the Right were accu«e(l of attempting ih 
introduce capitalism into Russia. The i’resident of 
the Comintern, the head of the Soviet Government, and 
tha leader of the Soviet Trade Unions weie now 
denounced and disgraced as the agents of the 
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Counter-revolution. In Siberkiy some of the Left OppO^ 
sitionist fxiles, hearing; that Stalin had adopted tho' 
main proposals of the Opposhion Platform on iiiclustri^ 
alisation, capitulated^ confessed their sins, abjured^ 
Jrotsky and came back. The more resolute of t'nenv 
who refused to* abandoft their principles, if they have’ 
not died, they are in exile to this day. Trot.^^ky him-* 
selfj who had been exiled to Alina Ala, was depotted 
m Febiuary igag from Russia and found asylum iii< 
Tuikey. 

THE nVE YEAB FLAH THAT CAMS 

SIX YEARS .IiATE ; 

The amended Five Year Flan, put into' practice sixi 
years after it had been proposed by Irulsky and the* 
(Dppohilion, saved the Soviet Uiuon from collapse. 
A plan for a large increase of iiniustry ^ P^f^l^ulaily' 
heavy industiy } and «»f Colkctivi'^iiUQii of one fifths 
of the peasant holdingps was propo«cd^ 

III the first year of the operation of the plan tl<e* 
successes and tiie rate ut expansion surprised the* 
bureaucrats themselves. In^ 1923* wheir I'lOl.^^ky stated’ 
that a rate of growth of 18 per cent or cveivniorw 
was possible he had been deridedi Now, stated Staling, 
tlie ivactionaiy cliaiacter of Troiaky s iS percent was* 
proved by the figutes of which he claimed 

w^r^ jS per cent. The bureaucracy which had bew 
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mifilruatful oF indu^trialiftatinn, now went to the other 
extreme. The successes that they had never anticipated 
went to their heads. The woild economic crisis which 
commenced at the end of 1929 meant a catastiophic fall 
in the prices of raw materials. And it. was by tl.e expoit 
^nainly of these that Russia hoped to r»ay for her 
imports of machinery from abroad. Consequently the 
world economic crisis was a blow to the smooth prose* 
cutiun of the Five Year Flan. But Stalin now set out to 
accomplish the Five Year Plan in four years. 

The theory of Socialism in one country Iiad hitherto 
been an instrument against Trot>ky's theory of permanent 
revolution. Now the Stalii»ists actually bc;.^in to believe 
that this was achievable through the Flan. 1 rot>ky and 
tfie Opposition, wliilc foretelling tl»e tiemencii^ns advan- 
lages of coiistrnction in a woikt-is’ state compared 
with w'hat was possible uuiler capitalism, had never 
exaggerated the possibilities. They hail never claimed 
anything more than that by planned indiistriaii.satioii the 
position of the working class in the Soviet Unioit 
cotild be strengthened ami that the woikeis' state could 
be much moie stronger. Hut the bureaucracy now 
claimed that at the end of the Seconrl Five Year Flan a 
Socialist system would be created surpassing the capi- 
talism of Hritain, America and Germany t 

*tlct^ky from bis exile now warned against tliw 
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exaggerated tempo and expectations. Stalin replied 
accu^illg Trotsky of Kightism, and set 47 per cent as the 
rate of increase for the next year I This placed a tre* 
menclous burden on the backs of the working class. The 
resistance of the workers was met by terror. Workers 
were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment for iiuH- 
scipliiie, and every instrument of repression was utilised 
to keep up the inhuman tempo* 

TKX: PSASAX«TXtT AND COLLECTIVI- 

SATION : 

Marx HfHi h uLieis had even in their time pointed out that 
the diMwuig of Uie peasants into the socialist economy 
shoulii he Jone by stages, cominencing with co*operative 
farms, ar.<' t!tat the method utili«^ed should be persuatioii 
and ntit cnmn^iUion. Fliis too had always beeii^ie 
attitude - if I enin to the peasantry. The Opposition had 
pointed out tiiat the rate at which collectivisation could 
proceed depended upon tlie growth of industry. For, 
large scale collective farming could be more economic 
than peasant cultivation only if industry was able to 
Filpply the requisite quantity of technical equipment* 
Whatever may be the rapidity of growth of Russian 
industiy under planning, it was absurd to imagine that 
Russia unaided by the more advanced countries would be 
able for a long time to supply the techiiical means to 
C9)lectivise mote than a fraction of her predominantly 
peasant population* 



But wFiat dTd the Stalinist bureaucraey do? Thekulafts wew 
de'porteu to Siberia or other regions and the peasanta 
foiced into not co-operative farms, but communes.f 
In little over a year over fifteen millioirpe.isants hud been 
organised in collectives* Stalin however was soon 
forced to calla temporary halt and to* abandon- his policy 
of drawing the peasant atialght into the commune, and< 
to organise them instead in the 'artel' form of collective' 
wheie only land and cattle are collectivised. The ft>rcib*e' 
eollectivUation of peasant^, however, was re-cnmnienced. 
The original proposal- to collectivise 20 per cent of the^ 
peasantiy by the end of the plan was surpassed iiv two 
years. The whole Soviet Press triumphantly announced 
that the peasants had'' turned to S(»cialisin and that the 
cliissless society was approaching’. And so .Stalin set out 
t(.; acco»nplish by adniiniatrative decree what Russian 
industry was incapable of achieving'. Hy the end of *93^ 
over Co per cent of toe farms had beeiv Ci>llectiviscd. 

What was the result of' thJ*« mad policy ? The peasaids 
refused to produce they slaughtered their cattle rather 
titan ukc it to the oolleciives*. There were mass shoot- 
ings and deportations- of peasants. Agricultural pro* 

f The Opposition had* only proposed stern- measures for liniitaiion 
of ihe kulak's power to exploit. Ihcy rrali^ed that measures for 
liquidation nf the kulak befoie the colleoiive farms were iw a 
position- to compensate for the loss' in- kulak production^ would 
h..ve adverse eifecis on total agricultural outputc 
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<i?on slumped cata-irnp)iically. In 1932 a widespread 

ifainiiie st t in. lii the end tl)e Stalinists were forced to 
.peimit the peasant to cany 0^11 his private trade. 

ls>r the past so many years it has been announced to tite 
by the Stalini^'t press that the collect ivisatioii of 
the peasants is complete and the classless society estab- 
li^he<l. Hut nevertlveless Stalin and Molotov found it 
4 n erssary to i‘*sue a decree in 1 039 threateniihg tlvo 
peas- ants v, ith dire puni>hment unless they worked 80 to 
t( o days a year on tl>e collective farms. What di»es this 
mean if iK^t that Uie peasants find it more profitable to 
woik on their own plots rather tiian to work on the 
collective ? The forced collectivisation of the peasantry 
has by no means disproved the forecast of the Opposition 
based on the scientific theory of Marxism* It has only 
proved more forcibly tlie inability of one country to 
attain Socialism in isolation from world economy and 
confiimed the dependence of the Soviet State on inter- 
national revolution. 

ECONOMIC SELF STTEFIOIESrCY : 

The enormous advances made under the five year plans 
are a living testimony to the superiority of socialist 
methods of production over capitalist. Hut it is impor- 
tant to realise that thc<e advances were made not because 
of the bureactacy but iiispite of it. The successes were 
made possible by the cliief gains of the October revoltttiou 
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liationali*<ation of the means of pro'Iiiction and innnj^p >ly 
of foreign trade. The part played hy t))e huj^ain icy 
the oVjstiiiHte scepticism they display, d for six ais 
and then the dizzy excesses ihat led iM»r only to imposing 
untold burdens on the wuiker-^ and peasants but also to 
a disastrous famine-' constitute not an asset but a heavy 
liability. ))ut unfortunately even this does not desciibe 
the sum total of the cost of bureucratic leadership. For 
in addition to the bureaucratic methods of cairying out 
tlie plan was the bureaucratic conception of the plan 
itself. 

Stubbornly striving to make Socialism in one country an 
economic reality, economic self-sufficiency became the 
goal of the plan. Kven witli the vastness of Russia and 
the variety of its natural rc'^ources — which alone made 
even the poking of siicli a question possible — the aim of 
economic self-sufficiency was bound to exact its price in 
the lowering of piucluctivity. Nut to take full advantage 
of the benefits of world trade so long as such trade was 
possible, not to realise tiie advantages of directing efforts 
towards a production of those commodities in whose 
production Russia possessed a relative advantage inter* 
nationally and not a relative disadvantage, and instead to 
aim at producing all internal needs whatever the laboUf 
cost involved was b lUnd to impose unnecessary burdens 
on the working class and tu lower the possible rate of 
cxpansioiu ^ 
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That th(» building of the industry (and especially of heavy* 
industiy) WHS a nreessity was obvious. The building of 
tiiosc iiulustries supplying necessaries tlie import of 
which w<»uld not be possible in time of war, was equally 
necessary, ll the supply of vital and necessary co'nnro- 
fiities were in this* manner piovided /for, in the »-vt nt of 
war. ^ policy of judicious organisation of the production 
of .‘^nli-titiucs for other less necessary commoflitie^-, a.s 
CaVitril:>t governments Mo in time of war, is certainty not 
beyond tiie capacity of a workers* state. Kut as for the 
rest of tile fC<jiioii.y. to li;ive pursued a policy of produ- 
cing iln)se Commodities iriost favourable for tlie puifiose 
of intemational tir«<ie, ainl con^iequently to have fieri vcvl 
the (idlest ativ'antages of world trade at least cost to 
Riir^sia heiwrh, vi’ould induiiitably have imposetl the least 
sliain on Jj.e ecitnoinv. Iiav'c* contributed vastly more to 
the Id i^iiig.il du' stand.ni of living, and con^idct.ibly 
accelt'tdit'd the rate of expansion. 13ut the Stalinist 
buteaucicicy blimi to the.se elementary truths, intent only 
on pioving tlie c<»irectness of their theory of Socialism 
ill one country , .^tiibboi niy embai ked on a plan of eco* 
iiomic self-‘^nfficiency and fo tliat extent impei^d the 
success of the economic advance of tlie countiy# 

Finally it remains to l>e said that such a plan can achieve 
its pioper results only in co-operation with themasses. 
The bureaucratic control of the Soviets and trade unions, 
which meant the substitution of compulsion for co- 
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operation^ of orders from above for mas* initiative, of 
face-saving for genuine criticism, was another liability 
that the plan had to face. Tlie frequent breakdowns and 
disorganiHations-piinished by the bureaucracy as *'wreck- 
ing’* and **8abotage'^«of which we hear so much, are the 
inevitable result of the bureaucratic attempt to substitute 
itself for the masses. The bureaucracy attempts to solve 
the problems it has created in its own bureaucratic man- 
ner by terror. But no solution is possible on those lines. 
The solution can only come through the revival of 
workers’ democracy and the utilisation of those now 
latent forces liberated by the revolution of October 1917* 

When one considers the numerous liabilities from which 
the plan has had to suffer through bureaucratic stubborn- 
Hessi inefficiency I short-siightedness and callousness, what 
is surprising is that so great advances have been made 
despite them. That the Russian workers were able to 
achieve so much in spite of the follies and brutalities of 
the bureaucrat is but added proof of the greatness of 
the social transformation effected by the October revolu- 
tion, and can only re-inforce the faith of the revolutionist 
and streTigthen his resolve. 

a a ♦ 

A disproportionate amount of space may appear to have 
been devoted to international developments in the Soviet 
Union in a work that claims to be an account and a brief 
#ite at that of the international revolutionary movement* 
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But the changing policies of the Comintern cannot be 
understood except in the context of the internal devebp* 
menta of the Soviet Union, with which they have a close 
and organic connection. The pro'kulak policy till 1938 
of the bureaucracy found its reflection in the international 
field in a Rightist policy of unity with the Social 
Democrats and "revolutionary" hourgroi* leaders in the 
colonies. With, the an: i-kulak di ive and industiial'. -atiun 
plans from t9'Q < mv.iiils we find a coitc ponding 
*abniit tinn* t < iiltr.'t'i'.itiHin in the inter na;ioiial field* 
The ri.se ol biiiea' rracy, we have attempted to show had 
the most profni:n<> irniiiic;, linns for the Comintern, which 
was piosres.sivflv mnvcit d from an org-inisatiou for 
inteiiiational tvvuiution into .t ,t>.issive iastruinent of the 
bureaucracy, liitlx'ito tiic pohcies of the Comintern had 
but reflected the shifting ,tni) vacillating policies of the 
bureaucracy. But from now on they take a more sinister 
character. In the succeeding cliapteis we shall see the 
Comintern in its Anal stage of degerreration, in which it 
proves itself to be the abject instrumeut of the foreign 
policy of the Soviet bureaucrats. 





THE THIRD PERIOD 

THE SIXTH CONGRESS i 

^he 6th Cougress of the Cominteni vvas held rn Jafy 
1928 after an interval of four years. At this Coni’! ess 
an abrupt change was ma«ie from the previous policy of 
right i-m — which had comi>if*nct;<l in i9?c-26— to one of 
Ultra-leftism. It was annauncetl that a new periotl in tlie 
histoiy of the post-war world **the third period*^ had 
begun. (The first period had been declared ended in 
1924. Now the second period loo Was over). The 
Sucial-Dcmocratic reformists who had been the chief 
ally ill the second period suddenly became the chief 
enemy. The Congress laid down that the woild revolu- 
tion was imminent, that the workers had lost faith in the 
Social-Demociats, and that the ta.^k of the ( ommunist 
Vaities was now to lead the insurrectionary masses to 
victory. The defeated Chinese revolution was pro- 
claimed to have entered a newer and higher phase. The 
thiid period was declared to be one characterised by the 
increasing ladicalisation of the masses simultaneously in 
cvciy couniiy. Stalin’s theuiy of Social Fasci>n>, 
invented in 1924, and coiiveniently forgotten in the 
period of Kigiittsmi was now revived. The Social* 



Democrat ft and f^ot the Fascists ^ere now dccJated to bd 
the chief enemf. 

That the masses in most countries (with tl'j^ notable 
exception of Ctiina) were st»owii ^ si^ns of tinrrst and 
prepwrin" the march foiwaid tine, the Ihitisli 

iGenetal Strike of 1926 riiut the ( hincse Rrvolutioit 
(1925-27). the Opposition had pointed nut Ion}' iiad 

ciiecked the el)b tide of reaction, and hei anted new 
upheavals. ( apitalism too. it liol ad«led, was heading 
forciisis Ihit it would be fanta.uh: to say that the 
masses were disillusioned with the Social Democr^ils and 
Weie p»epaied to follow the (.'ommiinists. That future 
events would <liscrr<Ut the Social- Uemociats who today 
coiiiinanded the allegiance of a luaj.oily of the workers, 
was tiue. But if their followinjj weie t(r turn to the 
Coiinnunists, a correct application of the tactic of the 
United Iront W'as necessary. Aj^ain, no ‘»ui<le could have 
been helter in this le^ard than the decisions of the 3rd 
and i^th Congresses of Lenin’s time. But the epigcuies 
bad no need for the teachings of Lenin .save to utiii*<e 
them, torn (com their context, their own bureaucratic 
purposes. 

ft is the duty of commuidsts to work in mass organ?* 
sations, even though these may be uiultr reformist leailer* 
•hip* For when,. livdtli the maturing crisis the workers' 
become disillusioned in their leaders, the communtsU 



must be there to lead the workers into the revolutionary 
path, if this disillusionment is not to lead -to demora- 
lisation and defeat. But the isolation of the Communist 
Parties in the coming years was complrted by the 
disastrous policy of splitting from the Social-Democrated 
trade unions and forming Red Trade Unions under 
Coniniiinist leadership. Instead of a united front with 
the *^SociaI-Fascist trade union bureaucracy” there was 
to be created a '^united front from below’^ — tirat is, a 
united front in which the workers following the Social- 
Democrats were expected to accept Communist 
leadership. 

At the 6th Congress the Comintern Programme drawn 
up by Bukharin was adopted. It incorporated the theory 
of Socialism in one country, and prescribed the mislrad- 
ing slogan of 'democratic dictatorship of workers and 
peasants' (discarded by Lenin in 1917) for colonial an<l 
semi-colonial countries. The Dralt Programme of the 
C. I.-- A Criticism of Fundamentals'*, written by Trotsky 
from his exile in Alina Ata and issued by the Left 
Oppo^^ition, piovided a masterly survey o( the inter- 
tiatiirnal movement from <933-27 and an acute analysis of 
the burning questions of the movement and particularly 
of the theory of Socialism in one country. To this day 
it continues to be the foremost Marxist document of the 
postwar revolutionary mo vementc As was to be expect 
ted, it was suppressed by Stalio. Those delegates frudi' 



abroa<1 who were permitted to see it were not allowed fo 
take a copy of it with them out of Kuasia* Ultiaiatel|^ 
a Copy had to be smuggled out. 

ULT&A-liBFTtSBK I NT TBB XITTE&VA- 
TIO^^IAL MOVEUGNT : 

The adoption of the ultra-leftist policy of the **third 
period" led a^ was to be expected, to another series of 
expulsions in the international field of all those who 
refuned to accept this su«lden change of policy. Unlike 
in the Russian Parties, there were evidently still left in 
other sections of the International, individuals who 
refused to realise that their function was blindly to 
follow tlie leader in Moscow. Lovestone, Gitlow, and 
Wolfe, who commanded the allegiance of a majority in 
the American party were expelled as agents of the 
American bourgeoisie. Jtlek in Czecbo-slovakia, DorioC 
and Sellier and all their supporters in Prance, Brandler 
and Thalheimer in Germany with many class conscious 
workers, Kilboom with the bulk of the party in Sweden. 
Strasser and Schlamm in Austria, ^hen Tu Hsiu the 
founder and leader of the party in China, Nin, Andrade 
and Maurin in Spain were all expelled from the Comin<* 
tern. M. N. Roy who had denounced Trotsky as the 
agent of Chamberlain now found himself denounced in 
the same manner. 

The long series of expulsions mortally wounded tbo 
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Comintern sections avxl stuitifie«i their ability not 
only to act correctly but to think at all. Only the 
*‘ol)c<lient fools'* agaiiwt whom Lenin lia<l warned were 
now left. They obe<liently Ie<l the inovemeiit to in- 
r ffrctivenesH and isohition in many countries and to its 
bigi^csit and gravest defeat in Germany. 

In Cliina, as wc bad occasion to remark earlier the 
Communists in this peiiod pursued a policy of building a 
Soviet China based on the peasants. Tfle flames of the 
piesant revolt whicli had nut yet clied down provided 
then) with a tempoiaiy base for their military operation* 
against lire Kuomintaiig armies of Cliiarg Kai Sliek, 
Conuntern writers have made vaiieil claims with regard 
to ll)e population (d Sovut < liina. Their figuiev. vary- 
ing from sc* million to Or. million are obvimisly exaggert 
ated. Soviet ( liina \va< not only remote from the urban 
centres, tml the areas tlumselvcs were continiiallv chang- 
ing according to the |oi tiiiH's of war. However, the yearly 
r.impaigns for fiv* ye.irs of Ciitang Kai Shek woth a large 
modern army supported by bombing planes of the 
Kutopean Irnpe^ alists, w<fie failures. I'he rhfficullies of 
Iranspoit in the mounrainous coui»liy, lh« support the 
Ke«l Aimv received from tire peasants aud the desertinna 
of Chiaiig'a own troops all combified to upset Chiang’s 
pfans. 


only real of tb^ 



agfArian revolt could save it from ultimate disiotegratiop 
and defeat. And Communist Party leadership was ont a 
substitute for the leardership of the proletariat. The 
leadership of the workers in the great urban centres was 
necessary. But the Communists steadily drained away 
the best elements from the cities into the Chinese Red 
Army, thus depriving the city workers of their best 
leaders. The Opposition pointed out correctly that 
instead of expanding their entire efforts of a peasant 
war doomed to defeat, the main task of the Communist 
Party of China was to return to the urban centres and 
there, bit by bit, by struggling for democratic rights and 
the workers' most elementary demands, patiently to 
attempt to build their base once again in the working 
class. It would be a difficult task but that was the 
only way by which the Communists could be at the head 
of the next revolutionary wave. The Opposition were 
of course denounced as traitors who wanted to dissolve 
'^Soviet China of 90 millions’*. The Chinese Commu- 
nists and Red Army fought valiaiitly^ if vainly, for the 
Chinese revolution that had **entered a higher stage" in 
the mountainous districts of China's interior. This is 
the reason why the Communist Party of China to this 
day has no base ip tlie woiking class. 

In India there developed in this period a mass movement 
aigainst Imperial ism. in tbe form of the Civil Disobe* 
dience Movement of Though it was a movement 
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conducted under the treacherous bourgeois leadership of 
the Indian National Congress, nevertheless it was a mass 
movement against Imperialism, and the place of the 
Communists was inside it. A correct policy of parti- 
cipation in the movement while preserving their 
organisational identity and freedom of criticism and 
action with the purpose of developing the movement 
into a revolutionary ass.'iiilt on Imperialism, was pregnant 
with possibilities. At all events, the discrediting of the 
aiiti-tevolutionary botirgeoi*^- leadership would have been 
possible and Hie positiiui of the ('oinniuidsts enonnoiisly 
strenghtheiictl. Hut a policy, in keeping with the iiltra- 
leftt^m of the Comintem liite, of standing aloof ftom the 
mass movement and criticism^fitim out*^iile, resulted in 
the isolation of the CumniutiHts. 

The Spanish revolution of 19)1 wiiicli firove Alfonso 
from the tiir>jiie passed by the Comnfuni*«t< wiihoot 
noticing them. Their tirades against Social- Fascism 
did not touch the masses. In country after coiintiy, the 
ultra-leftism of the Comintern resulted in futile and 
ineffective criticism and only succeeded in further 
isolating its sections. 

It is important to draw a sharp distinction between 
this uhra-lrftisin imposed by the bureaucracy on 
the degeiiarated Comintern and the ultra-leftism which 
occurred in LeiiH/s tioie» in the first post* war years 
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of 1920-31. Then, it had been a misguided policy by 
the >oiing Communist Parties motivated by an honest 
revolutionary zeal. But in the years 1929-^3 it was an 
open betrayal of the interests of the international 
proletariat, for which the Stalinist bureaucracy must 
bear full responsibility. 

THE RISE OF FASOISM IV GERUAWY 

Fascism is a form of government to which the 
bourgeoisie resorts in the present era of the permanent 
decline of Capitalism, when it finds that the system of 
government known as bourgeois democracy no longer 
suffices to maintain its dictatorship. Rudely tearing 
aside the democratic drapings of the parliamentary 
sy^tem, it institutes the unchallenged supremacy of 
fiiMncC’Capital in all state and administrative fields. It 
destiuys not only the advance guard of the working 
class - the party of the pM,letariat-*but also trade unions 
and all independent organisati'Mis of workers, thus 
demolishing all the defeiwive bulwarks of the working 
class and keeping the entire class in a state of forced 
disunity and subject ion In developed capitalist 
couiitiies, however, whme powerful trade unions and 
woikers* political parrie.s exist, this transformation 
cannot be achieve<i l)y the normal methods of police 
terror without immediMtely inviting a social upheaval. 
Tbe big btuirgeoisie therefore find it necessary, by means 
of tlie Fascist movement to utilise against tlie wpiking 



class the dissatisfied petty bourgeoisie and lumpen pfofe-* 
tariat that capitalism itself has created, in oidcr ter 
iffstitute its own niidisputed sway* In these countries; 
therefore, Fascism assumes the character of a ma^s move« 
ment of the petty bourgeoisie and gives the appearance 
of being a movement directed not only agaiirst the 
workers but also against the big bourgeoisie. 

German capitalism, restrained from expanding by the 
defeat in the last war and the Freaty of Versailles, of all 
coKinti res in the world displayed in the most acute fashion 
the Contradictions of capitalism, in the present epoch. 
Nevertheless, till 1928, with the financial aid of America; 
the German bourgeoisie continued to lean on the Social^ 
Democrats and to pin their hopes in bourgeois' 
democracy. However, the devastating effects of the 
world economic crisis of 1939 on the German bourgeoisie 
produced a sharp turn in their policy. From then on they 
began increasingly to support the National Socialist 
Party of Hitler as the only party capable of saving/ 
German capitalism from collapse. The real expansion of 
the Fascist movement comnvences precisely from thia 
time when the big bourgeoisie commenced to take tlio 
inoveineni under its wing. 

The elections of September 1930 first revealed the danger. 
Ihe Fascists increased their votes by over five million, 
polling six million votes, tfiat is, as much as the Social^ 



Deffflocrats, the largeftt single party in the Reichatag# 
That the German Communist Party had also increased 
their votes from four to six mfllion was truet But thia 
only* signified that the crisis of capitalism was splitting 
society into two irreconcilable camps at the expense of 
the middle parties, (the poll of the Communist Party 
in fact, increased almost to the very end. But that of 
the Fascists increased incomparably more). The crisia 
can be ultimately resolved by the victory either of 
Fascist reaction or of pioleiarian revolution. In the 
meantime, which of these two solutions it was to be 
depended on the effect iveness of the tactics of thef 
Fascists on the one hand and of the party of the revolu*' 
tibnary proletariat on the other. It is not necessary to 
endow Hitler and his lieutenants with any extraordinary 
strategic ability to say that the tactics of the Fascists 
proved infinitely superior to those of the Communist 
Party. 

The crying need of the hour was for a united front of 
the working class against the looming danger of Fasci^-m. 
More specifically, what was required was a united front 
between the Social Democratic and Communist Partir^r 
which together commanded the allegiance of a majotity 
erf the working class. Such a united fiont would fmme«^ 
diateiy alter the correlation of forces. 'I he forces of, 
working class would increase not twofold but teiafoM- 
Voder tbo influence • of . the forces gencrat«^d. 
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wavering sections of the petty bourgeoisie wouY<t be 
drawn behind tlie workers. The prospect of the seiziiie 
of power would be posed before the woikers not merely 
as a historical necessity but as practical possibility. Thu 
moment the immineiice of the Fascist danger was 
removed, the Social Democratic leaders, would no doubt, 
draw away with alacrity. But w'hat section of the prole- 
tariat would they be able to draw with them ? With 
a bold and resolute leadership the Communist Party 
could lead the workers to the seizure of power. 

To ask the question Would they have won, is to mistake 
Maixism for astrology. At all events, there was every 
reasonable chance of victory and the alternative was— the 
tragic result that has followed. The growth of Fascism 
if it signified anything signified the appioaciiing end of 
bourgeois dt mociacy. Henceforth, there were only two 
loads f.ir Get many to tiavel, that of Fa^-cist reactions or 
of proletHiian tevolution, an<l the iieces^aiy fiist sl'‘p to 
her taking the latter road was the ci cation of the 
united front 

SUlOiDaiL POLICY OP 
STALIN!'^’ SI 

After the Vsrrinan tlcJ^at, Stalinist apologists have glibly 
placetl the le^pvinsibility fur the victory of Fascism on 
tiie Social Democracy, hoping thereby to absolve them* 
Mlve» (rum all blmae. That Ihe German SocU\ DeoM* 



crfttic Purty playf;d a criminal role in the crisifl f# 
iiuiiibitable. Knt tlie Social Democratic Party, though 
coiHposecl of workers, a bourgeois influence in the 
woiking cl-iSA. It is incMpable of revolutionary struggle 
anci can only lead the workf^rs to defeat. And it is 
precisely to snatch the workers from the demoralising 
influence of the Social Democracy that the Com^ 
mtinist International was created in 1919* 

The bureaucracy of the German Social Democratic 
Party, desiring to preserve the ‘status quo* with the 
comfortable government ami trade union jobs it assured 
them, feare<i, it is true, the advent of Fascism. But to 
the end they hoped to defeat tiic Fascist bands not with 
the mass organisations at their disposal but with the 
state police. That the Social Democrats preferred the 
prospect of maintaining their alliance with the bourgeo* 
sie to entering into a united front with a party thry 
believed to be revolutionary, is clear. But the Soci il 
Democratic leatlers of no country make united fiont^ 
with revolutionary parties until they are forced to do 
so by the pressure of the mas*ies. And the German 
Sucial Democratic leaders were no exception against 
the Fascists. If the Communist Party had carried imi a 
persistent campaign among the Social Democratic 
w’oikersi it is indubitable that the leaders would have 
compelled, to enter into a united front, or in the alter'* 
Mtive, to lose their mass fgUowiu|(« 
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But the romnnuni!>t Parfv, acting: in accordance with 
the deciftian of the 6tli Congresg, labelled the Social 
Pemocratg (and along with them the Left Oppossition who 
were demanding a united front) as Social Fascists. 
Instead they prescribed the united front from below. In 
September 193c, the Rote Fahne (the German Com* 
iniinist daily) declared, 'Uhe 14th of September was the 
lii'^h point of the Socialist National movement in 
Germany. Wliat comet after this can only be decline 
end fall”. But all through 1931 the crisis continued 
to mature and Hitler's following to increase. The 
C<immunist» continued to call the Social Democrats the 
chief enemyi an<l Red Trade Unions were fostered in 
opposition to the Social Democratic trade unions. They 
even tried to outdo the Fascists by taking their chau« 
vinist blogan of scrapping the Versailles Treaty. 

In the summer of 1931 in the midst of their campaign 
against the Social Democrats the Communist Party 
suddenly sent an ultimatum to the Social Democratic 
mini^teis in the Prussian Government demanding a 
united ft one between the two patties. The offer, as was 
to be cxpecteil, was refused. The Communists in reply 
huppoitt<l the FascUts in their attempt to oust the 
Social Democratic Government in Piiissiahy refeiendum. 
This criminally mistaken manoeuvre was undertaken not 
on the initiative of llie German Communist Party but on 
tbe advice of Moscow. Later in the year a section of 
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the Social Democratic Party voiced ite desire for a 
united fiont with the CommunHts. But Tbaelmaiiii, the 
leader of the Communist Party scornfully warned the 
woikers against this *'ii€W demagogic manoeuvre'* of 
the Social Fascists. Thus, instead of helping the Social 
Democratic workers to find their way to the Com mu* 
nists through experience, the Communist Party helped 
the Social Democratic leaders to avoid the question of a 
united front and to maintain their demoralising influeiKC 
over the workers. 

Towards the end of ipjt it was clear that the Comintern 
had resigned itself to the victory of Hitler in Germany. 
Tlie whole line of propaganda was aimed at showing that 
tJie pieseut ‘^Social Fascist* government or Hitler’s 
Fasci.^t Go\'eriimeiit made little difference to the workers. 
Li otlier woids, the (\nninfrtii was preparing to hand 
over the p Mwer to liitler without a struggle. Incredible 
though this may appear, this was so, and this was pre* 
cisely what eventually happened, in October 19 ) r, 
Rommele, one of the three leaders of the Communists* 
declared in the Reichstag **Once they (the Fascists) are 
in power then the united front of the proletariat will be 
e.stablished and it will make a clean sweep of every- 
thing We ate not afraid of these Fascist gentlemen* 

Tiiey will sheet their bolt quicker than any other 
Government". This criminal policy bad Us source* as. 
wu sjuill see* in the foreign policy considerations of the 
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Soviet burraiicratfi. At the name timft it is likely that 
(he trailers in the Kremlin with their lack of vision and 
bijieaucratic nlupidity realised no more than the bureau- 
crats of the Social Democracy what precisely the victory 
of I'ancisni would mean. 

Not that they had had no warnings. In November 193I 
Trcjtnky wrote from Frinkipo, **The coming into power 
of the German ’National Socialists* would mean above ail 
the extermination of the flower of tlic German proletai iati 
tlie disruption of its organisations, the extirpation of it* 
belief in itself and its future. ••*«.Reti eat, you say, you 
who were yesterday the prophets of the ’third period* ? 
Leaders and institutions can retreat, iinlividual persons 
can hide. But the woiking class will have no place to 
retreat in the face of Fascism, and no place where to 

Ten ptoletarian insurrections, ten defeats one on 

tup of the other, couht not debilitate the German working 
class as much as a letreat before Fascism w'luild weaken 
it at the given moment. (Germany— the Key to the 
International Situation). In January 1932 Trotsky again 
wrote making an acute Maixist analysis of tlie situation 
in uis hook “What Next" and a| pealed to the members 
of Ute Communist Party of Geimaiiy to force their 
leaders to enter into a united front with the Social 
t>emocrttt!i. 

But tbe numerically weak Z.cft Opposition, pitted against' 
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the powerful bureaucracies of the Social Democratic and 
Commuiii«^t Parties who alike opposed the united front, 
could not get their policy accepted. They were branded 
by the Comintern as "Counter-revolutionaries'^ In the 
'Communi^t Internationar of March 15th 19.^2, Piatnitzky 
the Secretary of the Communist Interntional wrote, "The 
Sucial Democrats too sometimes put forward the slogaiv 
of unity. And in this the renrgade Trotsky hastens to 
their aid witi) his proposal for a 'bloc' between the 
Communists and the Social Democrats'. 

CAPITULATION AND DSFSAT: 

By the middle of 19^2 the economic crisis intensified# 
Pioduction fell, wages decreased and the number of 
unemployed rose nearly seven miDioii. In July the Social 
Democratic Government was dissolved. No protest took 
place. In the elections at the end of July, the Nazis polled 
13 million votes, the Social Democrats 7 million, and the 
Communists 5 million. The centre parties had by now 
practically disappeared. Roughly speaking, the woikers: 
bad instinctively moved to the Left, and thanks to the 
disunity of the workers, the petty botrrgeorsie to the 
Right. Votes, however, are not the deciding factor, and 
still the relationship of forces could have been decisively 
changed. But in the face of the disunity of t]>e woikers* 
the agressiveness of the Fascists increased. 

In September 1932 thesea adopted by the lath Pleniavw wf 



the E. C. C. I., declared, ‘•Only by directing the maiiv 
blows against Social Democracy, this social mainstay of 
the bourgeoisie— will it be possible to strike atandctefeat 
the chief clasa enemy of the proletariat—the boutgeofsie/^ 
Piatnitzky said in his speech, *'This united front must be 
directed against the Social Democrats and the trade 
nil ion bureaucracy.'* * 

At end of January 19-^^ Hitler wa*» appointed Chancellof. 
In March Hitler burned the Oi\ Apii-I the 

Piesidiuiii of the E C C. I. passed a resolution ratifying 
the policy of tlte German- Party, vi hie h stated-, **Tlie 
teVohil ionary upsivrge in C^rrmany will iitrvilably grow 
inspite of tlie Fasci'^t terror. 1 he resistance of the 
masses to Fa-scism is l)uuH<t to increase. The establish*^ 
:nent of an open Fascist dictatorship, by destroying alt 
the democt:atic illusionH among tire masses and liberating 
them from the influence of Social Demticracy, accelerates 
the late of. Germany *s development towards proletarian- 
revoKUion/' ( Tlie Present Situation in Germany, by 0 »- 
Piatnitzky •Modern Books ). 

The Social Democratic leaders, true to type, now tried' to* 
enter set vice U4i<ler Huler. But on SCay ist commenced- 
Hitler's oiTensive. He spared no one, not even the*SociaIf 
Fascini*.*! Afie^bs-, beatings, murders, cmifiscaiions of 
tr^de unions* funds, became the order ofi the day. There 

* j^ublished iu £uglU^.by JSUderif Boskft-IttkUiLarSi* 
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wag f\o regi*itance. The leaders who conM, escaped. 
remainder were rounded up by the FanciKts and impri-' 
sioned or killed. Without leadership, a drsordeily retreat 
of the masses began. The woiker s' organisations were* 
systematicaHy broken up and the fL»wer of the Germaw 
proletariat* of Europe, with the largest mass organisa*^ 
lions and ConimiinisC Party outside Kossia, succumbed tw , 
Fascist reaction without a sfriii'gle. And the inter*' 
national wot king class movement sufTered the biggest 
defeat in its history. 

In December 193^, when theic were only isolat^^d groups* 
of C'omniunists left, as an edio from the past the Report 
of the 1 5th Preniiin monotonously repeated^ ^‘Social 
Demociacy continues to pfay the role of the main social* 
prop of the bourgeoisie also In rouiitries of open FascisIT 
dictatorsiiip/’ In Germany, continued the Plefittm,. 
**enormou8 revolutionary energy is being accumulaledf 
among the masses and a new revolutionary upsurge i# 
already beginning/’ The Plenum again ratified the polic|^ 
pursued in Germany as corrects 

The Comintern lesMiership is never wrong. It shores* 
wfth the Pope the mystic quality of inraUibilrty. And it 
demands like ills flolrnrss urtquestioning and iHitMnkiiin^ 
obedience. The theory^ of Social Faseinm invented by 
Stalin rn 1924, we recollect, was not officially diseardej 
iw the Rightist period' of Tbnt is not StaiNnfis 
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way. It was merely set aside for fntirre use. RsTired ^ 
again in the 'third period*! we have witnessed t(ie pait it 
played in determining the destinies of the German prole- 
tariat. After 1933 it was put away again, unobtrusively^ 
sile’irttly for there is nobody to question. Never refuted, 
the theory of Social Fascism remains to this day as part 
of the official doctrine of the Comintern. Ferhaps Stalin 
hopes that one day again.... 

lims consiNTERjBr- an insthttmunt 

OF SOVIET RUS U AN POREIGK POLICT 
How can we explain tht^ ct iininal hlindne^'* of the policy 
i»f the Comintern in legard to- (if-rmany ? It i** possible 
to understand this only if one has tindeistcaxl the nature 
of the transformation that had come over the Comintern 
in t!)e preceding yeais from >923 to 192H. In this p«^riod, 
we noted, the Comintern was converted from an organi- 
sation for World Revolution into a docile instrument of 
the bureaucracy of the Soviet State. Having liquidated 
the Left and Right Oppositions, the bureaucracy had the 
Unfettered freedom with unparralelled callousness to use 
tile Comintern as an instrument of its foreign poli-cy. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union, aimed at pre- 
venting military intervention, quite naturally saw in- 
Fianco*Gei'ma-ii antagonism in the po^t’War yrars a 
guarantee against inter ventiuii from the West. Uiit the 
Cieriaaii Social Democracy, pursaing^ a policy o£ concilia 
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tion towards! nritaiii and France, appeared to be 
firogrres.sively biidgtng thta gap. This made the German 
Social Democracy the bitter enemy of the Soviet bureau- 
cracy. The exigencies of tlie struggle againsit the 
Opposition had prevented this antagonism from attatniiig 
its proper expression till 1928* But even as early as 1927 
W‘e find that in Germany the Left leaders of the Social 
Democrats liad been declared to be the chief enemy. 

The growth of the party of Hitler, on the other hand, 
meant that the gap between Germany and France would 
widen. The precise meaning of the coming to power of 
Hitler for all organisations of the working class including 
the C(»mmiinist Party itself, the Stalinist bureaucracy, as 
we remarked earlier, were in all probablity incapable of 
perceiving. Rommele had said, *'We are not afraid of 
these F<isr}cr gentlemen ...*' To the unimaginative 
biireaiici'Ht'. the government of Bruning had already d 
Fascist character. A government of Hitler would be but 
aiiollier Fascist government, only more Fascist perhaps. 
And Hitler unlike the Social Democrats, was the sworn 
enemy of Fiance. And thus the Social Democrats, the 
chief enemy of the Soviet bureaucracy, became also the 
chief enemy of the German w\nkers. The cause of 
proletarian revolution in Germany was sacrificed, appa* 
rently for the peaceful constiuction of Socialism in 
Russia, but actually to perpetuate the regime of the 
bureaucracy, Fur the question of Socialism iu Russia 
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fi'ill be iieci<lec 1 not witliin national bciuntlaries but 
in the wider arena of the tnternational revolution. 

Viewed in the light caf«t upon eveiita by the unravelling 
(kf Soviet Russian foreign policy in this period, the 
whole policy of the Comintern in Germany takea on a 
lurid colour. Not only the direction of the main attack 
against the Social Deinficrata, but also the adaptation to 
nationalist agitation in the attack on the Treaty of 
Versailles^ the support of the Fascist leferendum in 
Frussia, the systematic lulling of the workers into a false 
sense of security as regards the Fasci^t danger, and 
finally the cowardly surrender without a struggle of all 
the positions to Fascism hitherto iiiexplicnble acquire 
meaning and intciligil>ility in their new relations. Soviet 
Kll^sian foreign poliry i-., of course, perfectly jn«itifieil in 
exploiting difTeiences and chavagfs between diffeient 
imperialist camps to it.'i own advantage. Hut to brtray 
the intrie-ts of proletaiian revolution for the sake of day- 
to-day cons i:lerat ions of foreign policy is an 
unparrionable ciime. 

The defeat cf the German proletariat in 19)3 marked 
the end of the period in which the Left Opposition 
fgnetioned as an Opposition group attempting to reform 
|he 3 rtl Irtemnnonal. The German Catastrophe demons- 
trated .in glaring fashion the extent of the degeneration of 
the ComiiUeru and the iinpossibility of effecting iU 
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reform. From a subjective factor for world revolution 
it had transformed itself into an objective obstacle to it. 
Thus arose inexorably the need (or building a new 
International. The Left Opposition took the initiative 
in calling for the organisation of new Commun ist Parties 
and of a new, Communist, Fourth International. 



Chap'I^r Zig-lit 

TEE TOEi Olf THE POPULAR PSOET. 

SOVIET PCEEIGN POLICY AND THE 
7TK CONOEESS : 

^he victory of Hitler in dermany led to a Heci^^ivc 
change in the orientation of the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. Hitherto, in tJie West* it had been 
/■Xrglo-Fiench intervention that Stalin had feared. With 
tJje a<ivent of Hitler to power and the resulting threat to 
y^nglo•^rench imperialism, thi.s particular danger receded 
least temporarily, into the hackgronnd. But in its 
place tliere arose tlie more formitlable and nK»re 
imminent danger' of German intervention itself. The 
tulminations of Hitler against Communism and his open 
threats against the Soviet Union only emphasised the 
danger^ 

What counter measures did Stalin take ? In September, 
193 1 K^issia joined the League of Nations. In May iQ^$ 
the Kraivro-Soviet Pact — a military alliance was signed, 
in which eacli paity promised to cv>me to the aifl of the 
othrr in tliii event of German aggression* In the same 
month Stalin declared to the Fiench premier Laval that 
' he undeistood and approved completely the policy of 
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National Defence of France". Though constituting a 
temporary check to Hitler, the Franco-Soviet Fact was 
of liilic* Value since the imliiary intervention of France 
against Germany w.is subject to the approval uf Great 
Biitaiiu Stalin therefore aime*I at an Anglo-Franco- 
Soviet pact to achieve his purpose. The formation of 
the Rome-Herlin Axis in and of the Anti-Comintern 
Fact of Get many, Italy ami Japan soon after, made Stalin 
redouble his efifoits to secure an alliance of the 
'Memocratic^^ countries with Russia against the fascist 
countries. 

No one can question the right of the Soviet Union to 
take advantage of divisions among the imperialist nations 
and to conclude even military pacts for the purpose of its 
own defence. But it is shortsigiited folly to imagine 
that pacts with capitalist governments can serve as a 
iciiaoie basis for securing the defence of the Soviet 
Union. It is •iheer chicaneiy t(» deceive the wmkers of 
lliewoill into believing i!ut the class chaiacier and 
policies of a c»piTa!i-.t s^lte alters one uhit bv the fact 
that its government piep^red for its own i?n n i.dist 
pniptises. to make an alliance with the Soviet Union. 
And avovc all it ba-e Irrachery to subordinate the 
needs ol the iiiteiniitii»n«il movement to the i iteiests of 
Soviet foreig I policy Hnl this in precisely v%MHt tlie 
degenerated <-'ominterii dii, in callous and bldtant fashion^ 
ill the decade that lias followed the victory of fascism in 
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Germany. Having long since abandoned faith in world 
revolution, the Soviet bureaucrats saw in the Comintern 
only an instrument for securing support for their foreign 
policies, and did not hesitate to use it to ^placate’ the 
bourgeoisie of the 'Memocratic'^ countries. 

The Seventh World Congress of the 3rd Intetnational, 
meeting in August 193^ after a lapse of seven years, 
officially set the party on the new line. The world was 
<lcvideil into peace-loving democratic capitalisms like 
Ihitain, France, and Czrchoslovakia (with whom Russia 
debited alliance), and war- loving capitalisms like Germany 
and Japan (who constituted a war threat to Russia). The 
victory of Socialism in tl)e Soviet Union was declared 
to have been finally and irrevocablv achieved. But the 
most infamous of all was the new tactic of the Popular 
Front which was prescribed as the method of defeating 
fascism. 

We have stated earlier that the rise of fascism is the 
inevitable consequence of tlie inabiIi^y of the bourgeoisie 
*lo maintain its class lule through boingeois parliamenta- 
ii<m 111 conditions of capitalist decline In other words 
the growth of the fasci^l ilangcr in a paiticular country 
ineai's that bourgeois-tlemocracy has become incompatible 
with thp existence of bourgeois class rule, fienceforth 
iM that country only one of t>vo solutions is possible, 
y ’ L moletaridh i evJut ion which overthrows th^ 
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clafl9 rule of the bourgeoijtie and substitutes thereof the 
class rule of the proletariat, or the fascist reaction which 
gives another lease of life to capitalism. The former 
alternative demands the formation of a united front of 
the working class against fascism as the first step in tlie 
struggle for the overthrow of Capitalism. This means in 
practice a united fiont of the revolutionary party with 
other woi king class parties (notably the Social Democrats). 

The tactic of the united front conbists in an agreement! for 
joint action between different parties and organisations 
having different programmes. A correct application of 
this tactic demands that the revolutionary party does 
not give up its own progiaintiie fur a common political 
proj^ramme with other paities ; that it preserves its full 
independence and that it reserves the right to criticise 
its allies. Such a united froift between the revolutionary 
patty and otfier woiki«ig c1hs*« parties, cou|)led with a 
bold and resolute Iradership tliat will not hcMtate to 
bteak openly when necessary witii the vacillating Social 
Demociatic allies in ord^^r to carry the woiktog class 
forward to thf* fnml a*'-:ault, is the only way to d^ft^at 
fa*«cism. In Gennanv- busing it*«elf on Sovirt Union 
foieigii policy co'Kiilcraiifins, the Comintern rejected 
the path of a united front of the wmkiiig class parties 
aiitl condemned the German working class to tne penal 
servitude of facism. Now« corresponding to the iiemand 
of Soviet foreign policy, it advocated the policy of claum 
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collaboration disguised under the specious term of 
Popular Front. 

Fascism was declared to be the ^‘open terorist dictator- 
ship not of finance capital, but only of '*the moat 
reactionary, most chauvinistic and most imperialist 
elements of finance capital**. # From this was deduced 
the Popular Front policy of winning over the liberal 
bourgeois elements. The means proposed to defeat 
fascism was therefore not an alliance with the Social 
Democrats, but an aliiance, not only with the Social 
Democrats, but also with their masters, the liberal 
bourgeoisie. Not iinitcil action of the working class for 
carrying the class stiuggl** forward to revolution, hut 
abandonment«o( the ptoletaiian programme in favour of a 
coniinoii political programme with the liberals to maintain 
tottering bourgeois dtmociacy. 

♦ 

The *obe<iipnt fooU’ saw what was required of the in • 
The struggle for the ov^^rtlirow of capitali'sm was re- 
placed by the j^irngjic tt> maintain b'»urgeois democracy, 
where necessai y, the proletaiiaii vanguard. The 

tirades agd ist llie fa^cist-^ of one’s own coniilry were 
extended to tirades against German Fascism. For, says 
Dimittov **The most reaction.iry variety of Fasci'^rn is 
the uetfphin type of l.i^cisrn... (jerinan fascism is acting 
as the ^pearnead of international counter-revolution, as 

^ Prom the main report by Dimitrov to the Tth World Congreai ot 
tkQ later^alioa^l Sen Dimitrov, ^United Frotit**. 
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the chief incendiary ot imperiaUt war, na the initiator of 
a cru.<ia(te ag^intit the Soviet Union/' 

In country after country of the democracies, the Stalinista 
demanded, in exchange for their willingness to defend 
the fatheiland, only one ptice from the bourgeoisie. 
That is, that the foreign policy of the particular country 
should not be directed against tho Soviet Union, They 
were prepared to “suspend** the class stiuggle at home 
and transform tliemselves into the recruiting sergr.mta 
of the impel ialists for the coming Imperialist World 
War. The Sixth World Congress of 1938 meeting after 
the expulsion of the Opposition, had signified the 
traiifrfoimation of the Comintern from a revolutionary 
organisation into an instrument of the Soviet buieau* 
cracy. Internationalism, however, continued to exist for 
it, if only as a facade, But even this facade had now 
become an obstruction in the path of the bureauerats, 
and had theiefore to be dispensed with. The Seventh 
World Congress acomplished this task and signified 
the break with the last remdants of Comintern traditions. 

THE BOLE OF THE FOLVLAB FRONT 
IN FRANCE 

The world economic depression which commenced in 
1919 reached France late. It was from 1932 on wauls 
that France began to feel the full effects of the crisis. 
And following the crisis there began to appear in France 
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prfcisely that process that had proceeded apace in 
Germany from >929 onwards, and had ended in the 
victory of Hitler. Fascism began to rear its head. 
Slowly, but none the less surely, the nation commenced to 
divide into two camps, the masses beginning to move 
either to.the Right — to the Fascistsi or to the Left— to 
the Socialists and Communists. 

On February 6 , 1934, gangs of fascists staged an un« 
successful attack on the Chamber of Deputies in an 
attempt not merely to drive out the Radical Government 
Daladier that was in office at the time, but to break 
parliament altogether. The Stalinists, still following the 
uhra-lcftist line of Social Fascism, at first supported the 
Fascist, demanding the arrest of Daladier for shooting the 
fascists (I), but were soon compelled by the situation 
itself to alter their course. On the isth there occurred 
a vast general strike of protest by the workers called by 
the Socialists and Communists, which showed that the 
woikers were alive to the danger. This constituted a 
set-back to the fascists. But the Communist Party soon 
turned back to the official line of Social Fascism. In the 
middle of the year a *^united front^* was indeed formed 
between the Socialists and Communists, but the proviso, 
that timre should be no criticism by the two parties of 
each other was included in the terms, on the suggestion 
A tlie Communists 1 But after the Franco-Soviet Pact 
of September, a special drive was made to rope in the 
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Radicals too. By midole of 193 c, the Fopalar Fiont 
of the Communist, Sociali^t ami Ravlical Socialist 
Farties had come into being. 

The Radical Socialist Party was pre eminently the party 
of the petty bourgeoisie, ith a leadership completely 
aubservient to the bouigeoisie. But it was the most 
profound mistake to suppose that by winning over the 
Radical leaders one could win over tluir prtty botirgeoia 
following. We have pointed out eailier ii'.at in the 
advanced countries fascism ftiids it necessary to iitiiise 
the petty bourgeoisie in order li» come into power. The 
decomposition of the centre paities of the vacilUtii'g 
petty bourgeoisie of town and country i*<, consequently, 
generally the fii'»t sign of the advent of the fascist danger. 
So long as capitali.sin had been able to grant ceitain 8op«i 
to the petty bouigeosie, Ka«iicali^rn in Prance had been able 
to maintain its hold over llie petty bourgeois masses. Hut 
after the crisis it became clear that even such sops were 
now out of the question. The petty bourgeois inassfs 
began to cease to believe in the possibility of or<lrrrcl 
progress under bourgeois democracy. It is precisely in 
these conditions lliat lliey fall .m easy piey to faNCiJ'in. 
In France the petty hcmigt-uivic, no longer satbfieil with 
the democratic sliihboletlis of the RailicaU, w:*re increas- 
ingly looking elsewhere for a soUition of th'*ir problems, 
and yi^re beginning to turn to the fascist organisations, 
tbit J^eoaesaea Patriots, the Cruix-de-FeU| the soliJariN 
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Francaue, etc. The problem of winning the petty 
bourgeois masses to the side of the fight against fascism 
was none other than tlie problem of winning them away 
from the Radical Party. A bold and independent class poli< 
cy on the part of the proletarian parties, secured on the 
basis of a united front, would certainly have broken away 
the bulk of the lower strata of the petty bourgeoisie 
from the historically exhausted Radical shell, and pre- 
paied the way for the next stage, the proletarian seizure 
of power. But tlie Popular Front with the Radicals, 
adopting the Radical programme of the defence of demo' 
cracyi served only to b<dstcr up artificially the disinteg- 
rating Radical Party, thanks to the prestige that 
a6^octation with the working class parties gave it. The 
Popular Front meant the utilisation of the on-coming 
mass wave only to re-inforce and to re-impose on the 
masses their democratic illusions, until such time as, 
cruelly deceived again, they would turn in desparatioo 
to the Fascists. 

Determined to fight Fascism, the French workers, 
tiusting in tlie Coinmunint Party, increasingly joined its 
ranks, swelling its membership to 150,000 in the middle 
of 1936 <exclu<liiig ioo,ojO members of the Young 
Communist League) The elections in the middle of 1936 
re»^iilted in an overwhelming victory for the Popular Front. 
Immediately after the elections, there occurred in June a 
vest general strike throughout Fran<:e, involving 6 aiillipg 
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workers and emplyeeii of all kitirls. Tlie workers gaining 
new confidence from the election results, but at the same 
time instinctively sensing that independent action on their 
part was necessary if only to their leader#, 

entered the factories and refused to come out till their 
demands were satisfied. In many factories the managers 
were imprisoned as hostages. The '*stay in” strikes 
constituted a threat to the foinulations of the bourgeois ^ 
order, for they constituted a virtual occupation of the 
factories of the capitalists. 

The situation was pregnant with tremendous possibilities. 
On the slogans of ‘‘Disarm the Fascists” and “Form 
Armed Woikers’ Defence Guards” the woikers could 
themselves have disarmed the armed Fascist bands, and 
with the arms seized from them formed the first detach- 
ments of a regular workers’ militia. From then on to the 
formation of Soviets would have been but a step. The 
Communist Party was in a position thus to carry forward 
the movement to revolution* All France knew its leaders, 
the party had a real following among the industrial wor- 
kers, it had considerable influence in the trade unions, 
and in the developing situation an ever^incteasing number 
of workers were looking to it for leadership. But far 
from carrying the movement forward, the C. P. of France 
was together with the Social Democrats, responsible for 
itemming the strike wave. Concerned no longer with 
reiroItttioD, but dreading it raiheft together with the 
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Socialists they Iccl the workers back to work in the 
interests of maintaining the Popular Front Government 
and the good relations of the Soviet Union with capitalist 
France, 

The Popular Front Government of the Socialist |n*pmier 
Blum hastily passed bills tiuough parliament, granting 
several connection to the workers, notably llic 40 hour 
week, lioli<iays witli P^y, and provisions for increased 
wages. Needless to add, with the inevitable ebb in the 
mass inoveiiieiit that folio weil in the couise of time, 
these ecoi'omic concessions were wrung hack one i)y one by 
the capitalists, diiectly as well as in an iiuliiect manner 
through the increased cost of living resulting from 
devaluation and otlier inflationary measures which the 
Goveiiimenl was forced by the pressure of the banks to 
cany out. Tlie hour week, the last of the gains, was 
abrogatcil in K93S. 

Only tlie International Workers’ Party (POI;, the French 
section of the h'ointh International, raised the slogan of 
soviets in Ihe cntical ciay^ of the general stiike, and atte- 
mpted to develop the movement towards the revolution, 
Thry w<re, of couise. iinine*liately subjected to the united 
attack of the Slanilists, Socialists ami the bourgeoisie. 
Few in numbers, and iinkown as yet to the majority of 
the w'orkers, they weie not in 1 position to influence 
the course of events* 
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The mass movement, thoug[h stemine«I, was yet far from 
defeated. All eye.s were .‘-ooii centered on Spain, where 
the Spanisli revolution had bei^tin foliowinf^ on the armed 
revolt of tile Fascists. The SpaiifKli workers and 
peasants Im<I thf* active symp.itl^y of the ovt'.r w'lelming 
majoiity of ihe wo>lceis in Ki.;ncc; The policy of non- 
intervention agrecil on between tlie govcrnmenlH of 
France, Ihitain aiul the Soviet Union, where in it was 
at»rce»l not to supply ctinis to l ither si.lr in the Spanish 
civil war, incurred the j^u‘ate«*t disfavour amon^» tlie 
inas'-es Heie again \ va < an oppLitunity for the C. F. of 
France. If it had given the call, it was enlirtly possible 
for the Fiencli workers themselves to liave traii.sported 
arms acciQss the frontier into Spain, in spite of the 
or»Iers of the Government. So deep and widespread was 
feeling on Spain, tliat ti»e Hlnm Government would not 
have dared to prevent it ; and in tlie alternative if it did. 
this wonhl immediately have brouglit about an acute 
cri.sis in France. Hut the C. F. of France Confined itself 
to holding meetirgs asking the Blum Government to 
‘ lift the einbaig<i’*, and even this propaganda was carried 
on W'ith an anxi<'U.s eye on the Right Radicals, who 
continually tlnealcned to secede horn the Popular 
Flout. 


By the end of 193'' the Coinmuni>.ts came forw-ird with 
their new propow' fo’’ widening the Popular Piont .till 
further into « "French Front", wliich in Uct meant «u 
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alliance of all aections (including the most reactionary 
bourgeois) against Germany. 


The mass movement continued to ebb. The Right began 
to gain at the expense of the Left. The disappointed 
petty bourgeois elements began to turn to the Fascists | 
workers disappointed in the Communists to the Socialists. 
In early 1937 Right Wing Radicals took important port- 
folios in the Blum Ministry. The shift to the Right 
continued, the Blum Mini-try giving place to the 
Chautemps Ministry, and finally to the Oaladier Ministry. 
The Popular Front was at an end. A huge armaments 
programme was set in motion, wages reduced and social 
services cut down, and the rights of meeting and press 
restricted. Daladier declared that attempts to enforce 
the 40 hour week in the munitions industry would be 
considered crimes against the state. The Communist 
Party supported the armaments programme and 
become the most active social patriots in France. It's 
leader Thorez openly joined the French army, a fact 
which was greeted with acclamation in the Communist 
press. The stage was being set for the advent of 
Fascism. If Fascism did not arrive, it was only because 
of the iiiimiiience of the imperialist war demanding 
"national unity*’, which unity was being freely secured 
by the bourgeoisie, thanks to the treachery of the 
Communists in particular. 
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TKS P0PVL4& P&ONT COMBS TO 
SPAIN 

The experience of Spain i» reach in lessons (or the 
international proletariat. But there are two main 
lentionH that stand out above all others. Firstly, Spain 
proved once again (as it had earlier been proved in 
Russia and China) that in the present era of declining 
capitalism, there can be no “peaceful** period of 
bourgeois*democratic development for backward countries. 
It proved that a backward country like Spain could 
accomplish its bourgeois democratic revolution only 
through the dictatorship of the proletariat, thus bearing 
out once again the correctness of Trotsky's theory of 
permanent revolution. In the second place, the tragic 
experience of Spain provided the final and conclusive 
prove of the impotence of the Popular Front as an 
instrument for defeating Fascism. It testified to the 
correctness of the analyses of the Left Opposition and 
the 4th International after it, which pointed out that the 
only way to defeat Fascism was by the united class 
action of the workers, leading to the overthrow of 
capitalist rule and the proletarian seixure of power. 

Only one third of the land in Spain was owned by the 
peasants, the majority of whom pei(o«med day labour 
on the big estates to eke out an existance. 'I he rapid 
growth of agricultural workers’ unions and peasants* 
organisatiqns since 1931 upder the repqblic struck deep 
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at the intcicRts of landed capitalism in Spain. The 
aFceiidancy of Ihf woikern’ organisations created the 
same problem for the capitalists in the cities. Tlie city 
capitalists and the lamllords were closely bound to one 
another not only Ly family ties but also llivouj^h mf»rt* 
gages. To solve the ptoblems of the capitalists by 
dividing the land, creating a prosperous peasant pro- 
prietor class and thus expanding the internal market, was 
therefore out of the question. Nor could Spanish 
capitalism expand externally On account of its belated 
development it found all these avenues closed to it by 
the great imperialist powers. Consequently, the Spanish 
bouigeoisici in alliance with their partners the landlords, 
were compelled to turn Fa««cism with its destruction 
of all independent organisations of the woikers, in order 
to solve their problems. 

Kver since the flight of Alfonso in 1931 and the institu- 
tion ot the republican regime, the increasing sharpness 
of political relations and the widening chasm between 
Right and Left into which the nation was dividing, 
piovided evidence that the republic could only be of 
short duration before it was swept away by one or other 
of the gathtring cla.ss forces. All thi% however, was 
pt-cceived and foietold only by TroUky and the Left 
Opi>ositioti. The .934 lising of the Asturian miners on 
the one hand, and its brutal suppression accompanied by 
the imprisonment of thirty thousand workers and their 



on the other, were unmistakeable signs of the 
appi jachiiig storm. 

The m^^jority of workers in Spain followed the 
Anarchists tPAI— Anarchist Fedaration of Spain) with 
their trade union organisation, the CNF (National 
Confederation of Labour). They represented the school 
of B.ikunin who broke away from the First International 
of Maix. A petty bourgeois deviation from Marxism, 
Anarchism had taken root in countrie*^ where capitalif^m 
had <ievr loped late and the wot king class was young, 
and reflected the ideology that the masses of ruined 
haiidirraftsmen thrown into the wot king class had 
brought with titem into the workers’ movement. The 
Anarchists were exceedii»gly militant in carrying on the 
day to day struggles of the workers, but they believed 
that the emancipation of the working class could be 
secured by universal strike action and the assumption of 
control by the workers in each factory. Opponents of 
government or coercion of any kind from above, they 
were opposed to the Marxian concept of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and declared '“libertarian communi^im*' 
to be their immediate aim. I’urists in tlus field, they 
eschewe*! participation in elections or use <»f patliaments, 
declaring tliat tiie.se things hail only acoirupting influence 
on the movement. When the theoretical edifices of 
Anarchism crumbled one by one in face of the bard 
irealitie9 of (he revolutionary struggle in Spain^ tijc 



' Anarchists, for all thrir revolutionary phrases, were 
shown up as .contemptible compromisers in practicei 
in no way superior to their social democratic rivals* 

The Socialist Partv also had a largfe following, with its 
trade union organisation the UG T (General Woikers 
Union), tlowever, even the leader of the left socialists 
Largo Caballero, though he grumbled and complained, 
followed the path of coalition with the burgeosie, till he 
,was swept away by the reaction he himself had permit- 
ted to grow* The FOUM (Workers Party of Marxist 
Unity), thougli a comparatively small party, had a 
splendid oppoitunity of leading the Spanish revolution. 
Ifnt its centrist and vacillating policy precluded it from 
doing so, although this did not save it, togt'ther with the 
Trotskyists and Left Anarchist from bearing the full 
biuntof the Stalinist- but geois terror long before the 
victory of the Fascists. At first opposed to coalition 
w ith the bourgeoisie, the POUM suddenly supported the 
Popular Fioiit in the elections of February 1936, It 
ienounCf*d the coalition after the elections, but called for 
an authentic Popular Front (irjveinrnent on the eve of the 
l^iscist ujuisiiig ijuly, 17th). And it entered the Catalan 
Coalition Goveinint-nt in September, supporting by that 
[ action all the reactionary acts perpetrated by the govern* 
iii( nt Tlte small group of Bolshevik-Leiiinists alone 
showed a recognitioi« of what the situation demanded of 
a levuluticnary paity* fiut although they made not 



jnconsiclerahle particularly from among the ranks 

of the CN I under whose banner the more important 
sections of the proletariat were gathered, none tlie 
time* is required before the workiitg class can be weaned 
away from its traditional organisations. But before this 
could happen reaction had regained its gt ip while dis* 
illusionment and despair had set in among tne woikers. 

The Popular Front in Spain was composed of a bloc of 
the Socialist and Communist Parties with the liberal 
bourgeois Republicans, the Catalan Left of Company^ 
and the Basque Nationalists, with the tacit support of 
the Anarchists, who voted for the Popular Front candi- 
dates in the elections of Febiuary i6, I 90 . These 
elections resulted in the defeat of the Fascists aiul a 
victory for the Popular Front, and a government of the 
Republican Azana was formed. However, as happened 
ill France four months later, the masses did not wait for 
the Popular Front Government to fulfil its promises, but 
went on strike in a vast wave spreading throughout the 
country. Political prisoners were released by tearing 
open the jails, and those dismissed after the 19^4 revolt 
were forcibly reinstated in employment by the workers. 

The Azana Government did nothing except legalise the 
measures already carried out by the masses. It did 
nothing to solve the land problem. It showed no signs 
of giving up imperialist aims in Spanish Morocco (the 



only means by which it could have cut the (ground tinder 
the feet of the Fascist geneial commanding the Moroccan 
troops). It did not even make a serious attempt to purge 
the army of its Fascist officers. As a matter of fact, the 
A7.ana Government was aware of the preparations for the 
impending coup dVtat of the Fascists, but only suppresed 
the news and lulled the masses into a false sen^e of 
security. It is not surprising, therefore, that when the 
army revolted under the leadership of General Franca 
on July 17th, 1936, the Government not only suppressed 
the news at the start and made no effort at resistance, 
but even attempted to come to a compromise with the 
Fascist generals. The Socialist and Communist Farliea 
declared their confidence in the Government. In a joint 
manifesto of July i8th, they stated “The Government 
comman<ls and the Popular Front obeys'\ If matters 
had been left to the Government or these worker-allies 
of the bourgeoisiei the Fascist revolt would surely have 
succeeded in the very first days. Fortunately, the 
Spanish proletariat acted. 

THE SPANISH REVOLUTION BEGINS 

( 'n July 19th the Barcelona proletariat, seizing what 
arms they could find, stoimed the garrisons and prevented 
the capitulation of the republic to the fascists. Soon 
all Catalonia, industrially the mo»*t highly deveh>ped 
province in Spain, was in their hands. The Madrid 
proletariat saved Madrid. It was the same iu Valencia 
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ftnd Malagfa. The workers rose spoi^taneously to action* 
Franco's revolt acted as a spar and enabled the workers 
to overcome the limitations imposed on them by leaders 
wlio had eiititely failed to read the signs of the 
The army was almost eiitiitly with the Fascists. The 
Popular Front Government had practically no arnie<I 
forces behind them. A new army was required, and the 
workers’ organisations built tiieir militias, equipped them 
and sent them to the fiont. VVor.vers police and militii* 
men t<iok over police functions. Sailors shot their 
officers, elected sailorn* commi tees, took over the 
Loyalist fleet and estuablislutl cont.;ct with w<»rkeiH* 
committees. The Spanish Revolution had begun I 

This process went furthest in Catalonia, where witliin 
a week practically ail transport and indiistiy was in the 
bands of woikers* committees, predominantly of the CN i\ 
Here, a period of dual power cnsuefl. Of the numerouM 
committees that sprang up the most important organ of 
power was the “Central Committee of Anti-Fascist 
Militias of Catalonia”, decrees of which were the 
only law in Catalonia. In the villages, the peasants 
seized the land, in many areas forming collectives. The 
Militias of the “Central Committee” conquered the 
province of Aaragon as an army of social libeiation^ 
expropi iating the landlords and oigaiii&ing production 
generally on a collective basis. 

The big bourgeoisie were behind Franco from the start* 



The Republican leaders, representing the bourgeois 
liberal and professional elements, whose income and 
position are based on the institutions of bourgeois demo- 
cracy, had already demonstrated their impotence at the 
commencement of the fascist revolt. The masses, on 
the other hand, had shown the way to defeat Fascism. 
It was preciously where revolutionary means had been 
adopted that the first important victories liad been 
scored. For the defeat of Fascism it was essential that 
the fighters in the army should realise that they were 
fighting; for their full social liberation and not for the 
re-e>tabiishment of tlie old •‘democratic*^ forms of 
exploitation. The workers and peasants in the rear of 
botli armies should be made to realise this In other 
words, the fight against fascism could attain victory only 
as proletarian revolution, giving the land to the peasants 
and the factories to the workers and leading to the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The first and most Vitally necessary step on this path was 
to create soviets. The existing organs of workers^ 
power were scattered in numerous militia and factory 
committees. The membership of these committees^ 
moreover, was baited not on election but on mutual 
agreement btUweeii tlie various parties. Revolution to 
go forward iiecils constantly to draw fresh strength from 
tiie masses. For this, a centralised organ of struggle 
and power is needed, freely elected by the workers (and 
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soldiers), in which the various working class parties can 
freely contend for leadership of the masses. This need 
could only be supplied by soviets. The POUM rejected 
this course. So did the Anarchists, who controlled the 
already existing committees Their theories prevented 
them from u««ing their predominant position in the work- 
ing class movement to build up the organs of the future 
workers' state, but did not prevent them from co-operat- 
ing with the bourgeois stale. In other words, in a crisis 
the Anarchists proved that they were prepared to 
abandon their false theories in favour not of the proleta- 
riat but of the bourgeoisie. 

In a situation where a revolutionary upsurge has released 
powerful mass forces, the reaction finds it necessary to 
advance at first under cover of parties in which the 
masses still have faith. In Spain this cover was provided 
principally by the Communists, socialists and Anarchists, 
And of these tlie Communists were indubitably the most 
active and conscious agency of the reSction. They stood 
for sub^urvience to the bourgeosie not only for the 
period oi the war but afterwards as well. Their paper 
•Mundo Obreio’ declared “It is ab'^olutely false that the 
present Workeis* movement has for its object the 
establishment of a proletarian dictatorship after the war 
has been terminated. It cannot bt said we have a social 
motive for our participation in the war. We cummuiiista 
the first to repudiate this supposition* We are 
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motivated exduflively by a desire to defend the democratic 
republic" (August 6, 1936). A comparatively small and 
insignificant party till 1936, due principally to their 
ultra-leftist policies in the past, the Stalinists expanded 
swiftly after the Franco revolt. The expansion in their 
membership, however, was largely from petty bourgeois 
elements^, and tlieir influence derived princip^dly from the 
fact that Ru^>ia ^upplied tiie Spanish Government 
with arms. The proposal of the C. P. of Spain were 
always linked with threats that Stalin would stop 
supplies. When the POUM called for grai\ting Trotsky 
asylum in .Spain, the S<»viet Consul General declared to 
the press *‘if Trosky w^rre permitted to enter Catalonia, 
the Soviet Government would cut off all aid to Spain !" 
(La Prensa report— see Morrow, “Revolution and 
Counter Revolution in Spain"). 

In September iq^ 6 was forme<l the Coalition Government 
led by the SocialisWieader ('aballrro, consisting of Socia- 
list, Communist and Republican ministers, and joined in 
November by the Anarclust*?. This Government proved 
1 it Je better tlMii that of Azana. On the pressing land 
question it merriy sanctioned division of estates belong- 
ing to known Fascists. The bourgeois state gradually 
coirie hack into its own. Decreet wt-re passed dissolving 
the revolutionary committees of the July days. Several 
papers of the FOUM and CNT were suppressed. The 
Gaveu^tnent Assult Guards were prohibited froip ta]i;ing 
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any part in politics. The regular police took back its 
functions from the wrorkor patrols. The workers were 
disarmed s*ep by step while the rebuilt police forces 
were re-arme*! with Ru'-sian material. A centralised 
army on the bourgeois model gradually took the place 
ef the militias The persecution of Trotskyists, POUM 
and Left Anarchists commenced. 

Even in tlie sph *re of military operations the Popular 
Front <ii*-playrd its iiv fficiency ami impotence. In the 
early stages of ti;e w<«r th«i seixuie of Alg^-ciias, the 
principal landii»g promt of Franco's Mr>ors and h'gioii* 
naiies from Suaiiisli .Morth Afnca, could easily iiave 
been accomplished by the Loyalist navy. Hut the 
Government made no attempt to ilo so. It failed to 
organise Bilbao and the industrial areas of the North for 
the production of munitions. i his area could have 
become the chief centre of Spain's munition supplies. 
The Aragon Fr<*nt provided a strategic point from which 
to strike a ciippling blow at Franco’s forces. But this 
front was staived of arms because it was manned by 
PoU.Vl an<1 Anarchist militias. Clearly, the Popular 
Front Goveriirneiit feared levolution mure than Franco. 

T3S BA30TA3S OF THE HEFOIiV- 
TlOH 

The advance of the counter* revolution alarmed tbe 

liuuisetf 9** ^^7 Guartb of thf 
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Goirerninent in B^rc-^lonn ttn^lc^r the cammeiKl of e 
Shtlinint, Hcizeil the Central Telephone Exchange which 
the CNT had captured and Dintrolled since fitly iQlh. 
The workers* guards on the spot were forcibly disarmed* 
This action was the list straw to the exasperated 
workers^ and led to the second iipriHing of the Harcelona 
proletariat. The barricales went up. The Itarcelona 
proletariat rushed to the defence of the CK T-F A I and 
VOUM headquarters. Arine«l woikers in Tarragona and 
Geroiia came out in the same way. The masses of 
Catalonia were ranged overwhelmingly under 1h<£ binner 
of the CNT* This was a splendid oppoitunity to 
retiieve the lost positions and to go forwMid. The 
Fourth Internationalists as well as the Friends of 
Durruti and the Libertaiian Youth, from among the 
Anarciiists put forwani the slogan of soviets. But the 
CNT and FOUM leaders gave no lead* Instead, they 
persuaded the masses to leave the barricades. The 
result was calamitous. The government lost no time in 
disarming the workers, and brutal reprisals lollowed the 
shameful capitulation. 

The Anarchists and Social i<its have sought to justify 
their capitulation in Spain by putting forward the plea 
that Concessions were iircessiaty in order to obtain arms 
from the Soviet Union. Hut not only were the Russian 
puppUes meagre, in proportion to the iasnea at stake in 
but there cotild have iMen no excuse for ^ieldii^ 
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to ffucli presMtr6. In the \vor«U of Tropky, •‘If tho 
leaders of the Anarchists had resembled levolutionirta 
at aJIt thejr arould have atiswered the first blackmail from 
Moacow not oiitjr by coiitifiiiiiig the social^^t advance but 
by disclosing Staliii*a counter-revolutionary conditiona 
before the woiking class of the world* Thus they 
would have forced tlie Moscow bin eancracy to chooso 
openly between socialist re%*olution and the dictatorslup 

of Franco And what if Mo^cow, in the absence of 

Peoj)ltr*H Fiont, slionld in ner.’d m fuse to give arms ? 
And wr ait-wt-r to tids^ il 5lir» Union in 

geneial «i}4i not exist in tlu* ivot i.i v Kr vo'^uumis have 
been victiiiioMs iij) ti* this tini<* rot ai •>!! s)ir<* f«s '4/ oreat 
foreign p.it runs wli » siip^iietl the. t) with Utin«llly 

the CoUnlrr'irViihit ion e4;j'*v4?«l n pwiKiim^e 

If at the ot i!ie arin<'<t artit i e., at 

the liea<) i»f the s<»-calk!«l ‘'ri'piihlican*' Spain thne Were 
revolntifinists an I not cowardly of the lioiir^e4»isie| 

the piohleni of aiming would in gpiiciai not have played 
a patanmiiiit pde. The at my of Franco including the 
colonial Riffs and the suldicra of Mussolini are not at all 
immune to revolutionaiy contagion. Surrounded from 
all sides by the fire of the socialist uprising, the soldiers 
of Facism would have provcti to be an insignificant 
quantity. Not arms and not military ‘^geniuses’^ were 
lacking in MadritI and Barcelona ; what was lacking was 
a revolutionary party V* (Condilioas (or Victory th 
Spain*', FlGll r, June, 1938;, 
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Up to the May eventa, tlie reaction ha(! developed under 
cover of Socialist and Anaichist collaboiation* But the 
Hceiie was now set for an acute swing to the Right under 
the aegis of a.CominunisuRepublican bloc. The Socia- 
list Caba]lero*s aim had been the im))Ossible one 
of a bourgeois-democratic republic victorious over 
Franco—of course, together w*ith some kind of workers' 
control of production co-existing with private property. 
To the Stalinists, liowever, the stmggle for pieserving 
bourgeois democracy was itself subordinate to the needs 
of Soviet Union foteign policy, namely, that of keeping 
the goodwill of the French and British imperialists. 
Thus their aim in Spain was to accept the dictates of 
Anglo«Frefich imperiali*<m which demanded a stabilised 
hurgeois regime based on the paiticipation not only of 
the liberal burgeoisie, but also of the big bourgeois and 
landlord forces behind Franco I With this end in view 
the Stalinists placed themselves openly on the side of 
the reactionary forces in the Republican camp, pursued a 
coiiciliationist policy towards Fascists in an attempt to 
*wifi them over’i and became the most ruthless exter- 
minators of the revolution. 

*rhe Negiin Cabinet, succeeding that of Caballero, 
signified the foiniHiioti of tlie bMurgeois*Stalinist bloc. 
l.\eaciioi> now got under way with a vengeance. Fascists 
iiiiprihoited by the popular tiibunals were released in 
iiicieasiiig numbers^ while on the other hand criticism of 
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the government was made tieai^on. The denouncing of 
prie«*U or of citizenB aa fascists or anti<revoIutionariea 
••unreasonably or ••without anfficient foundation** was» 
made a pcn«<l offence, aUhotigh the Staiiniats freely 
continued to slander the FOU.M as Fascist. Under a 
Stalinist police head the police foice was purged of all 
worker elr'ineiits. Under the Stalinist Mini>ter of 
Agriculture, Uribe, the peasant collectives, which were 
fairly widespread, were dissolved with the aid of Assault 
Guards and the land given back to the landlords nii<l. 
kulaks. In At agon this was accomplished only after a 
campaign of ruthless supprrsion by military forces led 
by General FoZas, a member of the Communist Partyt 
Under pretext of the needs of defence, tlte management of 
factoties was taken over one by one by the Government 
and w'oikers* control ended. 

The POUM was suppressed. Its entire executive iiicliid* 
tng its learler Nin were arrested and jailed. Nin himself 
was removed to a Stalinist controlled prison wdiereliewas 
foully murdered by the Stalinists without any kind of 
trial whatsoever. The hounding and perrecution of all 
revolutionaries including laige numbers of CNT militants 
became a feature of the Stalinist— bourgeois regime. Ylie 
Spanish workers had risen twice w*ith arms in their 
bands, first to make the revolution .'ind then to defend it* 
But tl;eir leadership had cruelly betrayed them. Now 
disheartened, disilloMioned, apathetic, they watched their 
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conqucfitb being wiped away one by one. 

Ten years before, in China, the Stalinist had betrayed 
the revolution. In Spain, hoireirer, they directly assumed 
the lole of its e*e;otioners. The entire proletarian 
revolutionary vanguard was liquidated by them long 
before this conld be done by Franco. Titus the 
Stalinists, by their criminal policy, not only paved the 
way for the victory of FascUm, but executed in advance 
goodly share of iu laboua. 

The purely military struggle against Franco dragged on 
to its now inevitable conclusion. Town after town fell 
to the Fascists, generally without resistance, the 
Government commanders withdrawing without a 
struggle. The masses were not even given the oppor- 
tunity to die fighting, but were left to be massacred by 
Franco's execution squads. In 19^8 Barcelona, the last 
stronghold, fell without a struggle, ringing down the last 
curtain on the tragedy of Spain. 

“The crushing of Barcelona deals a terrible blow to the 
world proletai iat. but also teaches a great lesson. The 
mechanics ot the Spanish ‘People's Fiont" as an 
organised syst. m of deceit and treacliery of the exploited 
inasses has bem completely exposed. Tlie slogan of 
“defence of dt mociacy” has once again revealed its 
rdactiiMiaiy crs>otce, and at the same time,. lioUowiieae»> 
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The bouqveoiele wants to perpetuate its rule of expinita* 
tioiu The workers want to free themnelves from 
exploitation. These are the real tasks of FUND^« 
MIiNTaL classes in modern society* 

* 

**Mi8erable cliques of petty bourgeois middlenien, havinn 
the condolence and thn sub^iilies of the boiirgeoisie« 
soU}«lit to salvage the pa«>t without giving any concessions 
to the coming day. the label f)f the * lVople*s 

Front** they ^‘•t up a j int. stiirlv c »>iip tuy. Un-h r the 
leafler>hip of Slah ‘1 i!iey h 4V4' a-s.ired Hie m»>*t t'friihld 
defeat when all tlio coinlititom fur vicli>r> were at hand. 

•The Spanish proletariat gave proof of extraordinary 
capacity for initiative and revolutionary heroi'«iti. The 
revointiun wa*i hrougiit tfi ruin by p'^tfy, de-^picable aiul 
utterly corrupted 'leiders*^. The downfall of Uircelona 
signifie«< aiiove all the downfall of the Second and Third 
liileriiaiionals, as wdl as of Anarchism, rotten to its 
core. Forw.ird to a road, woikers ! Forward to 
the roail ol the international Socialist revolution I*' 
(TroUky, •‘The Tragedy of Spain**;. 

VATIOVAT^ T^OJgV IVt TBB COXiOBXAXi 
COU^ITIIIS? 

We noted earlier that the Communists and militant 
workers fleeing from the KuomintHiig terror went intp 
t)ie pcesaut iu*c^ |o Iprqi a 
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Army by gatherinff round themneWea the revolting 
pca^anta. In 1931 the creation of the "Chinese Socialist 
Kepublic'^ was proclaimed. This consisted of six widely 
separated areas spread across Central China, with 
constantly fluctuating boundaries. The only stable area 
held from 1930*34, was the '^Central Soviet District'* 
with a population of 3 millions. For more than five 
years the Reds defeated five successive Kuoininiang 
campaigns anainfit them, a feat made possible against 
force‘« aevovifl limi*« >iup*^rior in arm-iment^, principally 
because of the support, they received fnun the population 
and the diKintegratioiv tiieir propaganda caused among 
the Kuomintang soldiers. 

None the less, a peasant war however heroic and 
sustained it may be, cannot succeed on its own. The 
C. F. of Ciiina had completely abandoned its tasks in the 
cities. The Trotskyists who were functioning as the 
Left Opposition of the party strove in vain to get the 
party to lead the workers in struggles for partial 
demands in the cities and to put forward a programme 
of democratic ilemands which would provide a starting 
point for rallying the diNpersed and demoralised city 
workers. For, revival of the workers' movement alone 
could provide the peasant revolt with the leadership 
that was indisprnsnble for its success. In 1934 the 
CidneKe Ked Army was finally compelled to abandon 
'Ceatral China and to marcl^ into the North VVesti 
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farther away from the political and economic centres of 
the country. 

After the 7th Congrens of the Comintern in fhe 
Mo!«cow bureaucrats, fearing Japanese invasion of the 
U- S. S. R. and desiring to swing the Chinese l»urgeoisie 
into an anti -Japanese position, reversed its instructions 
to the Communist. Party of Coina. In 1936 Mao Tse 
Dung publicly ofF. red the ‘Mtand of friendship to Chiang*' 
if he would fight Japan. A new national united front, 
called the “anti-imperialist iiiutei people’s front** now 
became tlic goal. The bloc bet\yecn the Chinese C. P. 
and the Kuomintang was made in 1937* The Kuomin- 
tang terms were {!) Abolition of the Red Army, and its 
incorporation into the Government armies under the 
direct control of the Military Affairs Commission, (j) 
Dissolution of the “Soviet Republic’*. (3) Ces*<ation of 
all Communist propaganda. (\) Suspension of the class 
struggle. To all these terms the Communi'its formally 
acceded, protesting at the same time that they had in 
fact already carried out the mo‘‘t important of them. 
And thus, by completing a full historical cycle the Com- 
munists had returned again to the “nation.il united front**, 
only on an infinitely lower and more shameful level. 
Today the Communists have openly renounced their 
radical agrarian programme, and make even no pretence 
of attempting to eatabli-di the “hegemony of the prole- 
Mt the anti-imperialist struggle. For^ neither th9 
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proletariat nor national liberation enter into their 
calculations, but only the immediate intereato of their 
bureaucrat-maatera in the Kremlin. 

Today Cliiang *Kai Shek ia conducting the war against 
Japanese imperialism purely as a military straggle, 
placing his faith not in the support of the masses, but in 
that of Anglo-American Imperialism. He is openly 
steering a course towards becoming the agent of the 
Anglo-American imperialist!* and towards the subordina- 
tion of the national-liberationist aims of the war against 
Japan to the reactionary war aims of Anglo-American 
finance capital — thu.s bearing out the correctness of the 
Trotskyist analysis that the bourgeoisie of the colonial 
and semi-colonial countries is incapable of leading a 
genuine struggle against imperialism, and that even 
where it does enter into a military struggle against one 
imperialism it is only in order to wage it as the agent of 
another imperialism. 

In India too, the change from ultra-leftism to a policy of 
capitulation to the bourgeoisie was commenced in 1936. 
The Communist Party of India adopted the policy of 
^'National Front'*, counterpart of the Popular Front in 
the West. The Congress, yesterday the party of the 
countcr-revoliitionary bourgeoisie, was suddenly credited 
with a revolutionary role. Communists donned kliaddar 
and became loyal Congressmen, even preaching Ahimsa 
and propagating the Gandhist ^'constructive programme*' 
qf cliarka and humanitarian rural uplift. They blunted th^ 
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growing cla«§ consciousness of the woikers and deceived 
the petty bourgeois intelligentsia moving to the left with 
a diluted and distorted species of Marxism. 

The Communist Party of India has proved itself to be a.s 
abject an instiunient of the foreign policy of the Soviet 
bureaucracy as any other sectioi^ of the Comintern^ with 
local bureaucrats as cynical and dishonest as anywhere 
else. I'he Russo-German Pact in 1939 enabled them 
without difficulty to characterise the war that British 
Imperialism was waging at that time as an imperialist 
war. But Hitler's attack on the Soviet Union in June 
1941 made them turn a complete somersault in December 
of the same year» when, according to them, the whole 
war became transformed into a people's war against 
fascism. Since then, they have been openly advocating 
support of the imperialist war, calling on workers to 
speed up production in the interests of the war effort, 
embarking on the most shameful racial attacks on the 
Japanese^ opposing the mass sttuggle against British 
Imperialism that commenced in August 1942, attempting 
to divert and disrupt the movement by advancing the 
deceitful slogans of •‘Release the Leaders'^, ••Congress- 
League Unity” and “National Government" (under 
imperialism), and forming their National Front with the 
openly reactionary bourgeoisie and the most reactionary 
elements in Indian society—the feudal princes and the 
landlords. 

The Fourth International movement in India is still' 
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ydung. The Bolshevik- Leninist Party of India was 
formed only at the end of 194 It is opposing the 
imperialist war and supporting the mass struggle 
against imperialism, but without confounding its organisa- 
tion or programme with the Congress of the bourgeoisie. 
Its work is steadily progressing despite the intense 
repression. There eveiy pro‘^pect of its expanding 
rapidly in the fire of the stiiiggle. For, unlike in China, 
Germany and Spain, the Stalinists have not had the 
opportunity of leading the Woiking class to any major 
defeat. The Indian working class^ young and vigorous, 
has suffered no serious disaster to demoralise it and sap 
its faith in itself and its future. In this fact lies real 
hope (or the future* 

TBE COMIMTEBII AND THE 
I1IZPERIAI.IST WAR 

The first organisational attempt of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain to inlroduce the Popular Front in Great 
Britain was the **Unity Campaign’* of the Communist 
Party, the Socialist League and the Independent Labour 
Party, commenced at the end of 193^ with the ostensible 
aim of bringing about unity in the Labour Party and of 
pushing that oigani.sation left. Bui the Labour Party 
leaders were able ea^ily to disiupt the campaign which 
fizzled out after a few months. This was possible 
piincipaliy because the campaign was not one for 
raising support for a seiitis of class demands as* 
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a banii of t^truggle but a UiinJy veiled manoeuvre 
oi the C ominuiiiKtB for obtaining support for 
an Anglo-Soviet Pact. In 1937 the Popular P'ront idea 
wag openly extended by the Ci inmunitits to the interna- 
tiunar plane. The British wuikrrg were told that not 
only Moseley but flitlei was their enemy. The agitation 
for a "Peace Alliance" of the Soviet Union with the 
democratic imperialisms against Germany, commenced. 
The Cummunist.s «leclared their preparedness to take in 
Liberals into their "anti-Fascisl front”. Atter the 
Munich Pact. of September the main agitation of 

the C. P. of Great Britain was centered rpund the demand 
for the "Peace Alliance" against Hitler. Their opposi- 
tion now was only to the "I’ro-Nazi” Chamberlain, and 
they even declared their willingiuss to support a govern- 
ment led by Churchill. 

It wag perhaps the Communist Party of the U. S. A., 
however, that outdid all other seel ions of the Comintern 
in the manner it grovelled before its own bourgeoisie in 
the attempt to win them over to a pact with the Soviet 
Union. It became the most jingoist of jingos and the 
staunch defender of the American Constitution Karl 
Browder, leader of the American Commm.i.Ht Party, 
declared "America has seen the Communist Party ns 
the most consistent fighter for demorrscy, for the 
enforcement of the democratic provisions of our Com-tt- 
tution, for the defence of our flag, and tke levival of its 
glorious revolutionary tradition. America has seen that 
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Commununi is twentieth-crntnrjr Americanisin'’ (Daily 
Worker, New York, Nov. 3, 1936). But not satihfied 
with promising all support to American imperialism if 
it sided with the Soviet Union s^rainst Germany, the 
shameless Browder publicly declared before the senatorial 
investigating committee that in the event of a war 
between the U« S. A. and the Soviet Union, he and hia 
party would be on the side of their own democratic 
fatherland I Such is the mental baseness induced by the 
foul disease of Stalinism. 

# * * . 
Suddenly, and without any warning to the Popular 
Fronters, Stalin made a 'volte face’ in his forei(;n policy, 
and signed a pact with Hitler on August 30 , 1939. 
On September 3rd began the war against Hitler, but 
without the Soviet Union. The Russo-German Non- 
Aggression Fact came as a bolt from the blue 
to Stalin’s agents abroad. They failed to realise 
what it meant. 1 be Stalinist bureaucrats in Britain 
and France, ' their intellects dolled through a long 
period of slavishly carrying out orders, were unable 
to see what was required of them. For a month, the 
Communist Parties of Britain and France still following 
the line of popular front days, supported the war as one 
of democracy against fascism. Perhaps Stalin, fuming in 
tlie Kremlin at their dull-witted ness, remembered even 
now Lenin's warning in 1931 to Bokarin and Zinoviev 
that if they demanded nothing but approbation in the 
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Iiiternatidnal they would aorround themselves exclusively 
with ‘‘obedient fools'* ! The leader of the British C, P., 
Harry Pollitt* in his entliu<iiastn even published a booklet 
entitled “How to Win the War®, a feat whichi in the 
Soviet Unioni wouM have qualified him for a G* P« U* 
prison. 

However, before long the obedient if foolish agents pf 
Stalin in Britain and France were acquainted of the error 
of their ways and forthwith changed the party line, 
Tlie war against fascism transformed itself without 
difficulty into an imperialist war, in the interests of 
Soviet foreign policy. The responsibility for the war 
was placed on Britain and France, and the demand was 
put forward that peace be made with Hitler on the basis 
of the Russo-German terms. And thus the Comintern 
demonstrated in open and unashmed fashion that it was 
nothing but an instrument in the hands of the Soviet 
bureaucrats to be used for the purposes of their foreign 
polciy. And in the meantime, it had done the war 
propaganda of the Anglo-French imperialists much more 
eflcctively than those gentlemen couM ever have done it 
themselves, and thus helped the imperialists to drag the 
workers of Britain and France into the war. 

* The Russo*German Pact was not merely one of non- 
'aggre.ssion, but one in which Stalin promised to ^supply 
Hitler with raw materials needed by Germany« The 
attitude towards GeruiMy at war was oneqf 
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benevolent neutrality, if not of active sympathy. The 
Comintern policy in Germany accordingly underwent a 
oliange. At tlie 7th Congress Dimitrov had called 
fascism the dictatorship of the most reactionary elements* 
of finance capital, and German Fascism the most re* 
actionary variety of Fascism. Now, British finance 
capital became the mo<$t reactionary in the world. 
Walter Ulbricht, since 1935 the leader of the Gnieral 
Kxecutive Committee of C. P. of Germany, wiiting in 
the official German Communist paper “Die Welt*', stated 
**The German Government declares itself willing to take 
up friendly relations with the Soviet Union, whereas 
tlie Anglo-French militarist bloc desire a war against 
the Socialist Soviet Union, 'ihe Soviet people and the 
German woiking class have therefore an interest in 
ciieckiiig the war plans of the British ... This war policy 
is all the more criminal since the Power which 'according 
to iiilferding* is to determine the future fate of Germany 
at the ont-come of the war is the most reactionary 
Powtfr in the wtrld. British Imperialism displays its 
completely reactionary nature anew by turning down the 
pioposal for a termination of^thc war which— Germany 
hits made with the support of the Soviet Union'\ 

Ulbricht goes on, "The workcis of Germany arc fighting 
heroically against the oppression and exploitation of the 
'Working class by the present regime in Germany because 
vuch terroristic rule injures the Qerniaq people 
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discredits Germany in the eyes of the world, and because 
it thereby weakens the resistance of the German people, 
and enables reactionary forces in England and France to 
use chanvinist arguments to mask their true war aims*. 
That fs to say, the German Communist ^'opposed" the 
Hitler regime in the period of the Rnsso*German Pact 
in much the same way that the Indian Communists today 
“oppose" imperialist repression in India— >because "such 
terroristic rule" "weakens the resistance" of the Indian 
people to the Japanese in the war against Japan. In 
other words, in this period of Soviet*German collabora- 
tion. the C. P. of Germany tacitly supported their own 
bourgeoisie in the imperialist war. The arch enemy of 
the Communists was no longer the Hitler regime bgt the 
opponents of the Russo- German Pact. 

* « « 

No one was surprised when, after the treacberops 
German attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941, the 
Communist Parties in the democratic countries cam* out 
for unconditional support of the war. With the entry of 
the Soviet Union into the war, it became transformed 
overnight into a "People’s War” against Fascism, 
deserving of the support of tlie proletariat of all 
countries. Keyulutionists opposing the war as imperial- 
ist are today branded as “fifth columnists" and agents of 
Tolcyo or Berlin. The agents of the counter-revolutionary 
Comintern, after a temporary lapse, have again become 
tbo staunchest defepders of bourgeois de^iocracy. They 
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are using the sympathy of the masses for the Soviet 
Union in order to win support for the democratic 
imperialisms. It little matters to these cynical betrayers 
that in October 1917 the Russian workers made their 
proletarian revolution by overthrowing the ‘•democratic” 
government of Kerensky, which together with the demo** 
craciea of England, France and America were then 
fighting another ‘‘war for democracy” against the 
autocratic monarchy of the German Kaiser. In the 
words of Trotsky, ”The memory of the first victorious 
uprising of the proletariat against bourgeois democracy 
serves in the hands of the usurpers to save bourgeois 
democracy from the proletarian uprising". (New Inter- 
national, October, 1938.) 

Churchill openly declares "I have not become the Kiiig’s 
First Minister to preside over the liquidation of the 
British 'Empire I", while he proceeds to translate his 
words into practice by the ruthless military suppression 
of the Indian mass struggle for freedom. '‘Democratic” 
American Iinperiali.sm U'tes notorious French Fascists to 
set up a military dictatorship under its aegis in French 
North Africa. But tliese things affect not at fll the 
hardened bureaucrats in the Kr.emliii, for the movement 
of the masses exists for them only as a pawn to be used 
in the effort to protect their own parasitic position, of 
as a menace to he crushed where it runs counter to their 
bureaucratic aims. 

t t f 
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TME DEGEirSRATION OF TSE SOYIEF 

TTEION 

THE ESTREAT 

3En the Soviet Union, despite Stalin's bombastic claim 
that RiisHia haj^ attained Socialism, economic realities 
have forced a retreat* Rusfain industry was incapable 
of providing the macliinerjr and equipment necessary 
for making collectivised agriculture an economic 
proposition. 9C% of the peasant farms have been col- 
lectivised. But decree after decree has had to be 
promulgatedi with the puiposeof pacifying the peasants. 
Increasingly, concessions have had to be made to the 
proprietary and individualistic tendencies in the village. 
The land of the collective farms has been transferred to 
the collectives in perpetuity. The collective farmer has 
his own plot of land, that is, his own little farm with its 
own livestock, the produce of which he sells in the 
mark^. Inequalities in the village, instead of decreasing, 
have been growing since 1934 » And this is inevitable 
so long as the level of agricultural technique remains low. 
For despite all Stalin's efforts to introduce Socialism by 
law, economic forces will break through those laws. 
As Mars pointed out in 1875, ''Law can never be higiier 
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than the economic structure and the cultural development 
•f society conditioned by that structure*. 

But far more important than the differentiation talcing 
place within the collectives is the ditiTerentiation taking 
place as befuetn the collectives. A minority of collec* 
tives, thanks to superiority of soil and location, the 
prices paid for their products, etc., have prospeered at the 
expense of the remainder. These Collectives have bought 
better equipment, increased their production still further, 
invested in state loans on interest, and have raised the 
level of well'being of their members immeasurably 
above that of the mass of collective farmers and Indus* 
trial workers. 

In the cities, the differentiation of wages among workers 
has proceeded apace until it has assumed gigantic pro* 
portions. The Stakhanovist worker often earns twenty 
to thirty times, and the higher specialist even eighty to 
a hundred times as much as the unskilled worker. 
Differences in income, based upon varying skill, intensity 
etc., one would expect in the Soviet Union which ig still 
in the transitional stage between capitalism and 
socialism ; but not the enormous disparities that exist. 
It is clear that the existing differences in income result 
not only ' from differences in individual productivity, but 
ill fact much more from the appropriation by a minorit/ 
of the products of. the labour of the majority. A 
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privileged section U living at the expense of the 
ntajority. 

Who constitute this privileged section ? The executive 
members and officials of the Soviets, officials of the 
party, trade unions and Communist Youth, the command- 
ing staffs of the armed forces, tl>e agents of the G. P. U>, 
the dictators and vice*dictators of industrial enterprises, 
the whole administrative and technical personnel of 
industry down to the foremen, the presidents and party 
organisers of acOjCOu collective farms and of the state 
farms and tractor stations, the leaders of the trade 
departments and co'operatives, numbering $ to 6 million, 
constitute the most parasitic group In the privileged 
section of Soviet society. This is the bureaucracy, which 
is the ruling caste in the Soviet Union. This bureaucracy, 
together with an equal number composed of the members 
of the 'well-off collectives, the Stale hanovitts, and. their 
relatives, constitute the privileged section of Soviet 
society. Together with their wives and families they 
would in all number over Xo million, i.e., 12 to 15% of 
the population. This is the social basis of tire com- 
manding upper circles of the bureaucracy which number 
probably as much as half a million. 

The reaction has permeated every sphere of social life* 
The October revolution emancipated woman.' But today 
abortion has been prohibited and divorces made difficult 
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except for the bureaucracy. Youth has suffereci, as 
everyone ehe^ from the reaction. The 5 million 
Consomols (the Communist, organisation for youths from 
l 4 to 23 years) have been foibidden to take any part in 
politics. The arts and sciences have been stunted by the 
bureaucratic straiijacket. For, all wi iters must conform 
to every zig-zag in the party line for fear of reprisals. 
History has been altered and re* written over and over 
again to suit the requirements of the ruling faction, and 
of Stalin in particular. The place of literary creations 
of beauty is taken by panegyrics to the all-poweiful 
leader. Artists, stage directators, and even opera singers 
fall into disgrace overnight at a word or even a sugges* 
tion from above. Since 193$ there has been a marked 
tendency to revive and re-create the heroes of Czarist 
times. There has been an open fostering of nationalist 
ideology. For, having abandoned the revolutionary 
traditions of October, the bankrupt bureaucracy feels 
the need for nationalist fetishes by which to bind the 
masses. 

The cult of the leader has developed to such an^xtent 
that it had reached fantastic proportions. Stalin has 
been elevated to the position of a virtual deity. The 
following is an extract from a speech made at the 17th 
t>>i>gress of Soviets, published ^in Travda* of February 
1st, 1935, with ai.oteof approval by Molotov. ^*Our 
love, our devotion, our strengtbi our heroism, our 
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all these are thine, great Stalin I Here take thenii 
all this is thine, chief of the great fatherland { ..Men of 
all time and of all nations shall call by thy name all that 
is beautiful, strong, wise and pretty. ..When my beloved 
will bear me my child^ the first word 1 shall teach him 
will be— STALIN !" (See C. L. R. James, •‘World 
Revolution*'). That a speech of such a level could have 
been made at a Congress of Soviets is itself a measure 
of the extent of degeneration that has taken place in the 
Soviet Union. 

As Trosky says,;.‘'No army can be more democratic than 
the regime which nourishes it**. And **Tlie army is a 
copy of society and suffers from all its diseases, usually 
at a higher temperature*'. The Stalinist bureaucracy 
has introduced officers* ranks resplendent with bourgeois 
titles ill the Red Army, which had all been abolished by 
the October revolution. An officers' hierarchy with 
special privileges has been created, which is now 
separated from the rank and 6le and is instead bound 
closer together with the ruling bureaucratic circles. 

A POLlTICAXi COirirTER-RBVOLnTlOKr 

The Soviets, the party, and the trade unions had been 
the instruments through which the proletariat exercised 
political power and giiaranted the stability of the prole- 
tarian dictatorship. But all tliese have becomes today 
$t)e instronoento not of the workora bgt of the bgrcagcracy# 
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The Soviets had long since lost their democratic character 
as organisations in which the masses actively participated 
and intervened. But even these bureaucratised soviets 
have been liquidated under the New Constitution, intro- 
duced in 1937. Workers* and Soldiers* Soviets exist no 
longer, and the workers are dissolved in the general mass 
•f the population* In the soviet constitution adopted 
after the revolution, the vote of a single worker received 
the same representation of five peasants, thus guarantee* 
dng organisationally what was already guaranteed by the 
reUtion of class forces, namely, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. But in the New Constitution, which 
declares that Socialism has been achieved and classea 
abolished, the worker's vote counts no more than that of 
a collectivised peasant. Thus the reactionary bureaucracy 
is relying upon the country in its struggle against the 
city. The New Constitution, far from being “the most 
democratic in the world**, as Stalin boasted, is a cruel 
farce. It sufiices to point out that there can be no 
democratic significance in an election in which there ia 
but one candidate to choose from, and be too nominated 
by the bureaucratic apparatus. 

i^fter the revolution, the trade unions became an instru^ 
meiit of the workers for guaranteeing workers* democracy 
and protecting workers* interests. Lenin had pointed 
out in the famous discussion on the trade union question 
in 1920, that the trade unions were a necessary 
weapon for the defence of the worker^ from their ow^ 
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woricerg’ gtate itself, which state^ moreovefi was 
a workers' state with ^'bureaucratic deformntions*'. 
But the Stalinist bureaucracy has taken away from the 
tiade unions the right they enjoyed to intervene in ques- 
tions of employment and dismissals of workers, and of 
management of the factory in general. Unlimited and 
uncontrolled powers have been given to the factory 
directors imposed from above. There has ceased to 
exist any kind of workerg* control within the factory* 
Nor have the workers control over the trade union 
bnreauc;ats, who are appointed and removed from above* 
The party is tl\e main instrument through which the 
proletariat exercisch its political power in a workers* 
state. But for this the party itself must have a free aud 
rich inner life. But by repeated purges, the liquidation 
of all opposition, in short, by the destruction of every 
vestige of internal democracy, the bureaucracy converted 
the party into its docile instrument. Since 1929 
the G. P, U. has played an ever growing role in the 
internal life of the party. Not only expulsions, but 
imprisonment, exile, torture, <Ieath and punishment of 
relatives have become commonplace occurences to stifle 
all opposition. Party Congenses, hold more and more 
infrrquently, are inarely stage-manage i affairs in which 
the policy already decided upon by the Politburo is 
carried unanimously with (too much h acclamation. The 
PoUtbiiro is always riglit, with one exception, that is, 

(t cauQQt right as against Stalin, whp is iqfalliblq* 
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By strangling the Bolshevik Party, bureaucratising the 
trade unions and soviets, and now by even liquidating 
the latter, the bureaucracy has completely expropriated 
the workers of political power. In short, it has carried 
through a political counter-revolution. 

THE TBSlbOR AND BONAPABTISIK 

In order to secure its own position, the bureaucracy has 
found it necessary to exterminate the entire Bolshevik 
Old Guard and so free itsrlf from all the encumbering 
traditions tiiat still bind it to the October revolution. 
For example of the 19 members of the General Committee 
elected at the 9th Party Congress in 1920, three (incluil- 
ing Lenin) died of natuia) causes. Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Serebriakov, Smirnov, and now Trotsky, have been 
murdered. Tomsky was killed or driven to suicide, 
Bukharin, Krestinsky, Preobrazhensky, Rudziitak, Radek, 
Kakovsky and Kykov are inipri-^oned or dUgiacetl as 
fascists or wreckers or assas.sins. Only Stalin, Kalinin 
ami Andreyev lemaiii. l£x*Mens|irviks, hitherto un- 
ktiown mediocrities, and even active counter-revolu* 
tioiiaries of the civil war peiiod (like Maisky) have taken 
the places of the BoLhevik Old Guard of the revolution. 
The gigantic frame-ups of the Moscow Trials of «9}t-37, 
with their charges unproved by any cvi^ience, with the 
fantastic confessions of revolutionif^ts (like Zinoviev and 
Kamenev) of decades of revolutionary service declaring 
tliat they had plotted to re-introduce capitalism in tt^cs 
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Soviet Unioit (I), were stage*!, if inefficiently, at the 
command of Stalin, to serve more than one purpose. 
Stalin did not fear individuals like Zinoviev aii<l 
Kamenev, who had by their abject recantations in the 
past repeatedly proved their subKervience to him, but be 
feared the traditions and t<leology of the revolution, 
which they embodied. Secondly, by g^^tting the accu>ed 
to confess to fictitious coMiectioiis with the exiled 
Trotsky, he was dealing a Idow at the enemy lie really 
feared, namely, the Left Oppo'ilion, driven deep under- 
grtkund, but representing none the less the only pednt 
around which the workers mu'^t rally in a revolt ar’ainst 
the bureaucracy. Also, the tiial, with the publicUy it 
received througliout the country, was meant to ti rrorise 
completely not only all oppositionists, but all critics 
even, and this time not mcicly by expuldon, imprison- 
ment or exile, but by the firing squad. Finallv. by the 
liquidation of the whole stratum of trie<l revolutionists 
who had led the Russain revolution side by side with 
Lelin, Stalin no doubt hoped to further his reconciliation 
with the bourgeoisie of the ‘'democratic'^ imperialisms 
with whom he was now feverishly striving to enter into 
a “Peace Alliance*’ against Uie Axis powers. 

The tetror has piocccdcd apace in the Soviet Union. In 
1933 the death penalty w'as iiibtituted for children from 
12 years of age upwards. Despite the fact that mass 
purges had taken place before, at the end of 1935 and 
the first half of ’93^1 hundreds of thousands of party 
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members were again expelled, the most active of them 
bting thrown into prisons and concentration camps. 
The Army has not escaped the terror. In June IQ] 7 
Marshal Tukhachevsky and 7 Generals were tried in 
secret without witnesses or defence and executed witidn 
forty eight hours. In 1938, Bo members of the Council 
of War constituted in 1934, 18 generals, and thousands of 
other officers and men were shot or imprisoned. 

The above are oidy some of tiie more prominent 
instances that have seen the light of day. In the Moscow 
Trials, apparently only those who ‘'confessed'’ were 
brought to tiial. How many refused ti» “confess*, how 
maiiy*lia VC been shot without tiial, how many imprisoned 
and sent to concentration camps, no oim knofvs. Needless 
to add, the hysteria of bureaucratic hatred has vented 
itself with the most ferocity on members belonging to, or 
suspected of belonging to the Left Opposition. 

The parasitic Soviet bureaucracy, consuming an entirely 
disproportionate share of the national income, incapable 
of utilising the active and willing co-operation of tlie 
masses, substituting its own bureaucratic mediocrity and 
inefficiency for mass initiative, and diiven further and 
turther along the road of guarding its own power and 
privileged position as against the masses, has come 
increasingly in contradiction with the necessities of 
<(evelopineiit. It is const quentiy compelled on the one 
hand, to tesoit to ever mote violent methods of repres- 
sion against the masses whom it dreads, and on the other 
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hand to find scapegoats among it^ own number on whom 
to fix tlie blame for its own intfficiency and mistakes* 
The ruling Stalinist faction performs this task for the 
bureaucracy. 

In the interests oi its owh self*preaervation the bureau* 
cracy has been compelled to raise the Stalinist faction 
even above itself, and. still further, openly to proclaim 
the Bonapartist piinciple of an infallible leader. “The 
increasingly insihtent deification of Stalin is, with all its 
elements of Cciricatui e, a necessary < h^ment of the regime. 
The bureaiiciacy has need of an inviolable siiperai biter, 
a first consul if not an tmpeior, and it rai^es upon its 
shoulders him who best responds to its claim foi loid- 
8bip....Kach one of them at his post is thinking : L'etat 
— c’est moi. In Staliir each one easily finds himself. 
But Stalin also fiiM|g in each one a small part of h.ifi own 
spirit. Stalin is the personification of the burc.iucracy". 
(Trotsky, “Kevolulion Betrayed'*, page 262). 

A DEGENERATE WORKERS' STATE 

The Soviet bureaucracy has completely expropriated the 
workers of political power ; it consumes an eimrmous 
share of the national income ; it permits no control 
wliatboever over its actions and its income ; it has 
become the sole commanding and privilege*! stratum in 
Soviet society. But it would be a serious error to 
conclude that it has become a new ruling class. A ruling 
economic class is based ou a particular system of 
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property relations. The piopeity relations cstabli’^hed 
by the October revolution still remain, namely, state 
owership in the decisive .spheres of the economy, and 
tiie monopoly of foreign trade. a conscious political 

force the bureaucracy has betrayed the revolution. But 
a victorious revolution is foitunately not only a program 
and a banner, not only political institutions, but also a 
system of social relations. To betiay it is not enough. 
You have to overthrow it. The October revolution has 
been betrayed by the luling stratum, but not yet over- 
tlirown. It has a great power of resilience, coinciding 
with the establisheil propeity lelations. with the living 
force of the proletariat! the consciousness of its best 
elements, the impasse of world capitalism, and the 
inevitability of world rcvolutioll^^ (Trotsky, "Revolution 
Betiayed’\ page 238). % 

The aim of the bureaucracy is to defend its own power 
and piiviledged position. But, precisely in order to do 
this, it is compelled, albeit bureaucratically and in- 
efficiently. to defend statified property as the source of Jits 
power and its income. Thus the bureaucracy plays a 
dual role. The piogtes*«ive aspect of its woik merits the 
suppoit of the international proletariat, which should 
not, however, be blind to its reactionary general role. 
Thus the rule of the bureaucracy reflects in a distoitcd 
form the dictutoiship of the pioictariat. These 
considerations enable us to define the bureaucracy not as* 
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a ruling class but as a ruling caste^ and the Soviet Union 
a'^ a degf^nerate workers,* ^^tate , 

The absolute pre-requintte of the regeneration of the 
woiket's' *jtate is the overthrow of the corrupt and para- 
nit ic bnrcauorac/. But thin can only dune by violence, 
tnat is to say, by a revolution. Bjt wh it is called for is 
not a social but a political revolution. The proletariat 
would have to institute soviet dem )cracy in place of the 
bureaucratic aristocracy. For the Soviet Union this 
means, among other things, a revival of freedom of 
Soviet paities begin'iing with the new Bolshevik party, 
a revival of tli^ trade unions, a radical revision of 
ecunoiiiic planning in the interests of the masses, the 
abolition of ranks and decorations, the freedom of 
criticism, tlie lelease of science and art from their 
shackles, and last but not least, a mooring once again of 
Soviet foreign policy to the anchor of revolutionary 
internaTlollali^m• 

It may pertinently be asked, why has the political 
levoliition imt yet occurred, or at least wliy have there 
been no visible signs of its approach ? Trotsky answers 
this question. *The vast majority of the Soviet workers 
are even now hostile to the bureaucracy. Tiie peasant 
masses hate them with their healthy plebian hatiei« If 
ill contrast to the peasants the woikers have almost 
never come out on the road of open struggle, thus 
condemning the protesting villages to confii-^ion and 
impotence, this is nqt only because of the repressions. 
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TUc workers fear lest, in throwing out the bureaucracy, 
they will open the way for a capitalist re.<^toration....The 
workers are realists. Without deceiving them'«elvea 
with regard to the ruling cante^at least with regard to 
its lower tiers which ftand near to them— they see in it 
the watchman for the time being of a certain part of 
their own conquests. They will inevitably drive out the 
dinhone^t, impudent, and unreliable watchman as soon as 
they .see another po*«sibility. For tliis it is necesasary that 
in the West or in the K.-ist anotlier revolutionary dawn 
arise'*. ('^Revolution Betrayed*’, page 2^9). 

"The first victory of a revolution in Kurope would pass 
like an electric shock through the Soviet masses, 
straighten them up, raise their spirit of indepemience, 
awaken the traditions of 190^ and 1917, undermine the 
position of llie Bonapartist bureaucracy, and acquire for 
the Fourth International ho less significance than the 
October revolution possessed for the Third. Only in 
that way can the fir-t workers' State be saved for the 
socialist futyre*’. (ibid, page 274 ) 

The Stalinist bureaucracy knows full well that the inter- 
national revolution, reviving levuiutionary traditions and 
bringing to life and strength forces now dormant in the 
Soviet Union, would spell its own dof»m. In turning its 
back on international revolution the Stalinist bu.*‘eancracy 
was only acting in self-preservation. In no circumstances 
can it adopt a revolutionary policy in regard to any 
country, even a country witlt which i% is at tpar. Jhia 
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is well illustrated by the fact that even today, it does not 
stand for proletarian revolution in Germany, but only for 
the overthrow of Hitler. In an **Order of the Day** 
dated * February 2 ^, I9ta, Stalin declared: "History 
teaches us that Hitlers come and go, but that the German 
people, the German state remains’*. It is no part of the 
plans of tile Stalinist bureaucracy to overthrow the 
German capitalist state. Such an eventuality it would 
regard as a major disaster. For it fears and dreads the 
international revolution. 



CQukyUi Ite 

THE rOV&TB XHTSaHATXOMAL 

THE FOXTEOATION OF TBB FOV&TS 
XETE&NATXONAIi 

^lie historical roots of the Fourth International we have* 
alr«-ai1y traced to the Oppodtion Which arose at the end 
of 1915 in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
uinler the leadership of L^on Trotsky, But the growth 
of the Left Opposition in the Communist Parties outside 
the Soviet Union had been much hampered in the years 
following, due to the strict censorship maintained by the 
bureauciatised Comintern as well as to the tissue of 
faNehnods and misrepreHnitations by which it had 
ci>nfu<4ed the real issues. The deportation, however, of 
Tiotsky Turk‘*y in I9S9, and the relative freedom be 
enjtiyed there, enabled large iiun^bers of Oppositionista 
and miliUiH communists outside the Soviet Union to 
learn the truth fqr the first time and to benefit from tlie 
^theoretical and pi HCt leal fimidance of Trotsky. In 1950 
the Iiiternational Left Opposition was establislied at a 
woi Id conference iiel I in Paii^, When the capitulation 
of Stalinism to Hitler in 1933 made it clear ihtt tliere 
was no prospect of regeiieiating the Comintern, the 
Internaiignal IwCft Opposition boldly pioclaimed the peed 
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of organising a new, communist, Fourth International. 
Increasing in airengtti, Iky i new parties in 

Germany anrt tim jj^mnallpnal Xeft Oppixition, 

renamed the International Gtkm^nist League, took the 
initiative in calling the first international Conference for 
the Fourth International, which Was held at Geneva in July 
193d. This conference served the purpose of bringing 
together the international forces of the 4th International 
in a new organisation, equipping them ideologically, and 
creating an authentic interiMtional guiding centre* The 
conference apprjiiiti*d a General Council, an InternatioiiMl 
Secretariat and a Jlureau, and decided that a draft pro* 
gramme be protluced, after the di«cu««ioii of which 
arrangements should be made for the calling of a regular 
constituent (firsti congress of the 4th International. 

The 4th International movement now entered on a period 
in which its still small national parties and groups entered 
the sections of the aird international in various countries 
for the purpose of taking advantage of the leftward move 
taking place among the socialist workers in order to 
•draw them into the revolutionary rmrrent of the 4th 
International. This policy led to an Impr^M in strength, 
particularly of the sectiona In France, jjle^nia tmd Uw 
■U.> S. A. In this same period the mqvem^ sited 
sectarians and u|tra*IeftMs who' had joined it in the 
■lyginniug. These, together with |[roupp'tof 

centrists have since then disappeared iitto' obHvimt. 
.Certainly., the Only, revolutionary interoatioitalut current 
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which has survived and expanded has been that of the 
4ih Interratioiiah 

Ihe 4lh International (World Patty of the Socialist 
KevoUition) was foi malty founded at a World Congress 
luld in September 1938 in Switzerland. Shortly before 
the Conference the G. P« U. kidnapped and brutally 
murdered Rudolf Klement, aecietaiy of the 4th Inter- 
national Bureau. But despite all difficulties created by 
the bourgeois police and ihe G. P. U.| the Conference 
met ill afcret and successfully concluded its labours. 

delegates, representing organisations in the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Get many, the Soviet 
Union, Italy, Latin America, Pol«^nd, Belgium, Holland, and 
Greece were present Organisations affiliated to the 4th 
International in Spain, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Iiido* 
t liina, China, French Morocco, South Africa, Canada, 
^everal Latin American countries, Australia, New Zealand, 
Denmark, Norway, Lithuania, Palestine, and Roumania, 
were unable to send delegateN because of conditions of 
distance, illegality and other difficulties. 

*i'he Traii-itional Programme adopted at the Conference 
was not so much the basic programme of the 4th Inter- 
national as its programme of action. It pointed out that 
the old sociHl-drmocratic practice (followed hy tl>e 
.C'omiiiterii} of ^fevidittg its programme into "maximum*’ 
and **ininimum*’ programmes having tm bridge bet wren 
them, had no reality today. For, in the present eta of tire 
decline of daphalUiOi no serious demand of the masacw 
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M capable of solotion within the framework of capit.i]iat 
priiperty lelaticns and of the bourgeois xtate. **TI)e 
prtsent epoch**, it declared, **is dUtinguished rot for the 
fact that it fears the revolutionaiy party from day to day 
wuik, hut because it permits this woik to be cariied on 
indissolubly with the tasks of the revolution.. he lai^k 
of the transitional programme lies in the systematic 
mobilisation of the masses for the proletarian revolu- 
tion'*. This programme, based on the experience of the 
sections of the 4th International, provided the interna- 
tional woiking class with the bridge between its demands 
tO(!ay and the progiamme of proletaiian revolution. Not 
the least significance of the Conference lay in the fact 
that at tlie most critical time, with the entire world 
already under the shadow of the approaching war, of all 
political tendencies in the workers' moveiiient, that only 
organisation to convene its international congiess was 
the 4th International. 

Roughly coinciding with the holding of its conference 
and the adoption of the programme of transitional 
demands, the 4 tli International entered a new period, in 
which its sect ioim began to evolve into; parties with n 
mass base. Ihis was clearly so in the case of the 
Socialist Workers* Party in Ameiicn, and was also true 
of the sections of the 4th International in French Indo* 
.Chlria and Latin America. With the advent of the 
imperialist war, everywhere the inevitable repression baa 
;iMiltiral]y fallet: with the most aeveiity oti the iutfausige* 



rnt revolntionanes of the 4th Internationsil. Bat they 
are woiking eveiywIuTe, swimming against the current 
in some placeSi helping to iHicct the stream in others ; 
M joying comparative freedom as in America, and 
secielly printing and publishing their organ under 
penalty of death as in France. The sections of the 41b 
International entered the war wrelded together by a 
common doctrine ami aimed with a revolutionary 
Marxist programme, confiilent that it is they and they 
aiune who can lead humanity out of its impasse. 

BEFEKCE OF TBS SOVIET BNIOST 

The Bub he vih -Leninists have always stood for the un« 
coixlitional defence of the Soviet Union. The thesis on 
'* I he Fourth International and tiie Soviet Union*, passed 
at the 190 Conference declared "The proletarian 
vanguard of the entire world will support the U S. S. R* 
in war, in spite of the parasitic bureaucracy and of the 
uncrowned Negus in the Kremlin, because the social 
regime of the U. S« S* R., despite all its deformations 
and ulcert. represents an enormous historical step forward 
ill compari^^on with piitrilied capital ism.... The defeat of 
the Soviet Union would not only signify the collapse of 
the Soviet bureaucracy but also the replacement of the 
state and collective property by capitalist chao*^* 

It is a noteworthy fact that their hostility to the Statin 
regime did not prevent the German TruUkyUts from 
informing the Soviet Government tbrougli tlie Soviet 
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Embassy in Berlin, several weeks in Advance, of the 
intended attack on the Soviet Union, includiiij; the names 
of the divisions to be used*— information that was no 
doubt taken into account in the plans of defence adopted* 
(••Nation* New York.) 

The parties of the 4th International are the staunchest 
defenders of the Soviet Union, even though that defence 
is led by the burfaucracy. But they m tke It clear that 
even while defending the Soviet Union they do not 
give up the struggle againf^t the bureaucratic apparatus. 
Nor can considerations of tlie defence of the Soviet 
Union ever justify the abandonnient of the path of 
iiitei national revolution. ••VVe must ' formulate our 
slogans ill such a way that the workers see cleat ly just 
what we are Jefendtiig in the U. S. S. li. (state property 
and planned economy), ami against whom we are 
conducting a ruthless struggle (the parasitic bureaucracy 
and their Coniintem), VVe must not lose sight for a 
single moment of the fact that the question of over* 
throwing the Soviet bureaucracy is for u.4 subordinate 
to the question of preserving state property in the means 
of production of the U. S. S. R. ; that the question of 
preserving state property in the means of production io 
the Soviet Union is subirdinate for ns to the qiiestinii 
of the world pioletarian rev'olution". (Trotsky, ••The 
U. S. S. R. ill the War*\ Soculist Appeal, October 10 , 
«9i9)- 

Ti^ptsifyUu were not takeq unairarei by CYOuts* 
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They had carefully worked out well in advance the 
policies which the proletariat in countries allied to the 
Soviet Union, as well as in countries fighting against the 
Soviet Union, should follow in war time. The theses 
of the 4th International on war, adopted by the Inter- 
national Secretariat as far back as May 1934. declared : 
* Remaining the determined and devoted defender of the 
workerh'sUte in the struggle with imperialism the prole- 
taviat will not, lioweveri become an ally of the imperialist 
allies of tlie U. S. S R. The proletariat of a capitalist 
country which finds itself in alliance with the U. S. S. R, 
must retain fully and completely its irreconcilable 
ho^^tility to the impel iaiist government of its own 
country**. (“The ^ih International and War**)# 

Ihit this does not mr-an that the proletariat opposes 
€Vt?ry action of the imperialist ally of the Soviet Union# 
instance, it would be absurd and criminal in case 
of war betcen the U. S S R. and Japan for the American 
proletariat to sabotage the sending of American 
inmiitlons to tlic U. S. S. R.*' (ibid). The parties of 
the 4th iiiternatioiMl in countries allied to the Soviet 
Union give tacit support to the sending of military sup- 
plies by thrir own imperialist governments to the USSR, 
but at the same (ime they fight for independent working 
clan's aid to the Soviet Union, that is, for effective direct ' 
stijpport (including military support) controlled by the 
proletariat. 

Tbe |^ie« of tlte (ih |#teritatiQ«ial \ik ^oqntdea 



the Soviet Union are pledged not only to gtroggle for 
the revolutionary overthrow of tlie bourgeoisie in their 
own countries^ but also to resort to all actions (including 
sabotage) calculated to disrupt the military operatioiiM 
against the Soviet Union. **However during an 
imperialist war there may be cases where a revolution- 
ary party will be forced to resort to military-technical 
eneansi ttiough they do not as yet follow directly from the 
revolutionary movement in their own country. Thus, 
if it is a question of sending arms or troops agninst a 
woikers’ government or a rebellious colony, not only 
such methods as boycott and strike, but direct military 
sabotage may become entirely practical and obligatory. 
Resorting or not resorting to sucii measures will be a 
matter of practical possibilities**. (Trotsky, **Learn to 
to Think'*, New International, July I9<S.) 

The only real defence of the Soviet Union lies in inter- 
national revolution. A victory of Anglo-American 
imperialism in the present imperialist war, in the 
absence of international revolution, cannot save the 
Soviet Union but will only be a prelude to the conver- 
sion of the USSR into a semi-colony of Anglo-American 
imperialism. Trotsky wrote as rtllours in 19 }5 : 

situation would be radically different, of course, if 
the bourgeois allies received material guarantees that the 
Moscow Government stands on the same side with them, 
not only of lli^ war trenches, but of the clasH trenches 
tpq. Ayailin| tji^seivci of ihc difUcuItiei of tl)9 
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Soviet Union, which will be placecl between two firet«' 
the capitaliHt ^frienda of peace* will, of Coarse, take all 
measures to drive a breach into the kiOWopoly of forei^ 
trade and the Soviet Laws oh property. The fip^owinif' 
Mefencist* movennent among the Russian White emigreH 
in France and Czechoslovakia feeds wholly apon such' 
calculations. If you assume that the world struggle wil-L 
hs played out only on a military level, the elites h<ive w 
i;ojd chance of achieving tlielr goal. Without the rnter- 
veiition of revolution, the social bases of the Soviefl 
Union must be crushed ; not only in the case of defeat, 
but also in the cane of victory. 

**S/lovt than two years ago a programme announcement; 
•Tlie |tli International and War'*, outlined this perspec- 
tive in the following words: *Under the influence of 
the critical need of the state for articles of prime 
necessity, tlie individualistic tendencies of the peasant 
economy will receive a considerable reinforcement, and 
the centrifugal forces within the collective' farms will 
iiici ease with every montli ..In t(ie heated atmosphere 
of war we may expect. ..the attracting of foreign allied 
capital, a breach in the monopoly of foreign trade, a 
weakening of state control of the crusts, a sharpening of 
competition between the trusts, conflicts between the 
trusts and the wuikers, etc,. ..In other words, in the' 
case of a long war, if the world proletariat is passive; 
tbu inner social contrailictions of the Soviet Union nOt 
only might, but must, lead tq a Roiilip;irt|s|^' 
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tojunter*revolut;on\ The events of the last two years 
have xedoubled the force of this prognosis'*. (*'RevoIo« 
lion Betrayed^', page 217). 

Since the attack on the Soviet Union, not a single revolit* 
tionary appeal has been adrlressed by the Stalinist bureau-* 
cracy to tlie international proletariat. In the 5^vtct 
Union itself, the bureaucracy is conducting the war not as 
a revolutionary war for the ciefence of the Conquests of 
October, butasa*fatherland* war in the spirit of the patriotic 
traciiliuns of old Russia. The bureaucracy is being drawn 
more and more into the net of Atiglo*Atnerican imperial- 
ism. The Anglo-Soviet Pact binds the bureaucracy not 
to support revolutionary movements in the democratic 
imperialist countries or their colonies either now or 
after the war, and pledges it to support the Anglo- 
American impel iaiists in imposing a robbers' peace uu 
the world, after victory. The Lend-Lease Agreement 
which it has signed, alieady gives the American 
imperialists a poweiful weapon with which to break 
down ihe monopoly of foreign trade in the .Soviet Union, 

1 he bureaucracy is being pushed, step by step, on the 
path towards becoming the agents of the Anglo- Ainericati 
imperialists. It is international revolution alone that 
^an save ibe first woikers* state. 

THE IMPERIALIST WAR 

The 4tb Internaticna) had its line in relation to the 
iiAjperialUt war laid down well in advance. It declared 
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tliat the war th«<t was appro-icliing Wai fiot ft Wftf 
between Democracy and but an impel iaIUt war 

firugbt for colonies and woild domination# new 

paititioii of the WQitd is oii the order of the da^^\ wrote 
Tiot»K‘y in an article entitbd *V>n the Character of the 
Coming War'' in the *Nrw Intei national* of December 
; 938 . **The first step in the iev«^l«itionaiy education of 
the workers must be to develop the ability to perceive 
beneath tl.e official formulae, slogans and hypocritical 
plira.^cs, the real impetialist appetites, plans, and calcuta- 
tioiis *' ‘imperialism is inevitably and irresistably 
heading to a redivisiun of the world, Corresponding to 
the chargr^d relation of fuiccs. *To prevent the catas« 
trophe, imperialism must be strangled. All other 
methods ate fictions, illusions, lies**. *'At present, after 
the fresh experience of Czechoslovakia, there is no 
necessity, it beems, to defnonstr««te that the imperialUts 
are fighting one anothei not for political pitneipks but 
for domination over the world tinder the cu\er of any 
principles that will serve their purpose To sirbsiitote 
political or moral abstractions for the actual aims of the 
wairtng imperi dist camps is not to ft^ht for dtmocirrcy, 
hut to help the bii;;ands di'^guise tin ir robbery, piibge 
and violence. Thi’* is now predsefy the main function 
of thie Stcond and Third Internationals." 

'l*he ^th International stands for the application of the 
policy of revolutionary defeatism, in relation to the 
imperialist war. That is to say, it btandft (or the futl. 
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utitiaatioii of the difficulties of the government due to 
the war, the intensified prosecution of the class stiuggla 
aod its orientation towards the proletarian seizure of 
power, all in complete disregard of the adverse military 
cun^sequences that result to one's own imperialist govern* 
roeiit in the prosecution of the war. 

THE rUTVHS 

No political tendency in world history has been subjected 
to the persecution which the movement represented by 
the 4th International has suffered. Lies, caluiiiny« 
imprisonment, torture, execution and assassination have 
been the methods used by the despotic bureauc rats in 
their frantic effort to destroy the ii reconcilable piole* 
tarian revolutionary tendency. And it has been not oidy 
a question of the terror in the Soviet Uiiioit. In the 
capitalist countries of the world the BoUhevik-Leninisis 
have been forced, in increasing measure, to meet not 
oidy tile rt pressioiis of the imperialist bourgeoisie and 
the oppusiiioii of the Social Democrats, hut aUo the 
ruthless vindictiveness of the agents of Slahn abroad, 
Gigaidic campaigns of distoitiori and lies, backed by 
unlimited financial lesouices, diplomatic presKUte brought 
to bear by the Kfemlin bn capitalist governments to hide 
the truth and to iiiciea>e Mill fuithcr the obstacles in the 
path of the Bolshevik^Leiiinists, and even the comniis- 
siotiifig of G, P. U. gangsters to assatrsinate proratuciit 4th 
Jatematioiialists, have been among lbs mtasttres adapted 
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by Slalin to fight tl.c movement of the 4th Irvfc^^natloniif 
outside the boundaries of the Soviet Union. 

The peisccution of 1 eon Irotrty and his family 
»eivrs to illustrate the bittei persoiiat tragedy ami heroic 
maftyidom suffi-ieel at the hards of the Stalinist Inquisi- 
tion alone ill the rfTort to build tlie 4t1i Inter'natiorult. 
Of Trotsky's (our children, Nina died of pulmonary 
tuberculosis in 192^, after her husband had been arrested 
as an o| posiltonist and Khe had consequently been 
*!e|>rived of aU oppoitority of adi'quate treatmeitt ; 
Zinaida vtas driven to suicide in Berlin in 19)3 after ehe 
had l)«eii arbitrarily deprived of her Soviet citizenship 
by the Soviet Government, and had become liomeJess 
and destitute ; Sergei, Trotsky's son, who had not 
particip«te<l in political activity of any kind, was 
Hiie^tetl in the Soviet 'Union in 19:5, was charged of 
planning the ina^s poisoning id woi'kers, and has not 
been beared of since ^ 1 con Sedov, TrotAy^s other 
son, close collaborator of his father, intraivsigeiit revuhr- 
tiunist and fearless fighter in the cause of Ihe 4tlv 
liiiernath.nal, died uuder suspicioiis circumstances in 
Paris in 

Tiosky him’seif, driven from Tuikcy to Prance, ^anrl 
France to Not way, corse qiieni on the <Tpli>inaiie presstite 
biought to bear by the Soviet Governmeiit on the 
goveinment of these connttfes, Was fmally ordered itv 
1950 to leave Norvtay by the Norlregii.it Gdveinmenf for 
Che same reasou. Wticre coidd^ be go ? * Itesidonce^ i» 



Q^Mn 9 tny« It^ly or am/ Fascirit country was of course 
impossible. Czechoslovakia and England had refused 
hkif visa<b and Am^ica had shown it, would do the same. 
There Was only one government that would rea<lily 
accept him,. a;td t];iat was the Government of the Soviet 
Uniofif in order to kill him* Stalin, who had committed 
the mistake of dq>ortiiig him to Turkey in 1929, was 
now trying to get him back to the Soviet Union and 
rtimedy that error. Trotsky was finally able to find 
asylum in Mexico. The G. F. U. luiw set about in 
earnest to assassinate Trotsky. Sevt^rai plans were made. 
TIus attempt of an armed gang to machine-gun him 
together with bU wife and grandson in their home in 
Mexico ill May 1939 failed due to the presence of mind 
of Trotsky. Three months later the Stalinist agent 
Jackson alias Jacques Morand succeeded in his attempt 
and the international proletarian movement lost its 
greatest living leader. 

In the past under the combind blows of the imperialist 
police and the gangsters of Stalin, the movement of the 
4th International has shown that it possesses tremendous 
reserve of strength. Today, despite ihe irreparable loss 
of its founder and guide, it is proving this anew. If 
Stalin hoped by t)ie brutal murder of Trotiiky to crunli 
the 4tH International, he has failed. For the movement 
of the ftli International, its rpots spritigi.n^ fro 11 the Ufa 
pxobletiis pf iDq jefn society in tr^vaili is the revoIi|tiqn* 
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ary tendency representing tbe hUtorical interests of the 
international pmletariat* 

The persecution of the international Bolshevik*I^ninists 
and the gigantic campaign of falsehood levelled against 
them by the Stalintern is no doubt one of the causes (or 
the comparatively slow growth of the 4th International 
movement in the past. It is not an easy task (or a 
I evolutionary group, weak in numbers, and still weaker 
in financial means, to compete succestully against a vatt 
organisation backed by the resources of an entire state, 
particularly when that organisation is exploiting the 
revolutionary traditions of the October revolution* But 
roucli more important than all this has been the general 
decay of the woikers* movement in the past fifteen years, 
deepened in turn by each fresh betrayal of the Comin- 
tc ni. 

The revolutionary party gains strength and grows in a 
period of rise, and it shrinks, sometimes to a mere 
handful, in a period of defeats and decline. The Bol- 
sheviks in Russia rose to a commanding position in iQOe^ 
but in the period of reaction from r9>^8 to 19*3 
were reduced to scattered groups. In the first period of 
the war of 1914*18, when a wave of patriotism carried 
everything before it, they were reduced to the illegal 
exi^tmtCe of a hunted sect* Hot this did not prevent 
them from leading t)ie victorious revolution in Gfetober 
Ai|d the obstacles in tbe path of the tiiternattbrial 
BulshcvUt-liCniiuns h^ve been ti^uch ^eater. |t is 



iheir aoalyfes and prrdirtiona have bera borne oat fay 
cvente over and over again. Neverthelera the diaaatioua 
defeata to which the Slalinlerii has led the wcikere, and 
the reeniting disillusionincnt and apathy of the meraea 
have adveiaely affectrd, not leart of ait, the levoluticnaty 
movement of international Bolahevhm. The Bokl>evik« 
LcninUta haive been forced to wait patiently for a tuin 
in the tide. * 

Aa Trotaky eaya, "I remember aome diacaaaion in tgat In 
Ifoacow after Chiang Kai Shek atilled the Cbineae 
wurkera. We pre«licted thia ten daya before and Stalin 
oppoaed oa with the argnmeiit that Borodin waa vigilant, 
that Chiang Kai Sliek would not have the poaaibility to 
betiay aa,etc I believe that it waa eight or ten daya later 
that the tragedy occurred and our cemtads tapreared 
optimiam because our analysis waa lo clear that everyone 
would ace it and we would be sure to win the party.' I 
answered (hat the alranguiation of ti e Chinese revolution 
ia a thousand timei) more important for the n, asses than 
our predictions. Our predictions can winsome few intel*, 
lectuals wlio take a interest in »uch tilings, but rrot the 
massea. Tire mtlitary victory w( Chiaitg Kni Shek will 
inevitably provoke a depression and this is not onttdiicive 
to the growth of a revulutiuirary fraction”, (“fighting 
against tire Stream”, Fo^th International. May 1941^ 

And tqiain, "Dittetantes, cliaitataris, or biockiieadai itt>. 
«HPab(« of probigg info the dialectic <4 hisfotk ebba 



flows htte thin once broug[ht in their verdict t 
*'Tlie ideal of the Bohhe vile- Leninist may perhapi be 
correct but they are ineapabie of b‘jil>)in< a mass 
org;aoi«at!on." At if a itiaaa organisation can be built 
Under any and all conditions \ Aa if a revolutionary 
program does not ran ler it obligatory for ui to remain 
in the minority and swim against the stream in an epoch 
of reaction I That revolutionist is worthless who usee his 
own impatience as a measuring rod for the tempo of an 
epoch. Never before has the path of the world revolo* 
t innary movement been blocked with such monstrous 
obstacles as it is today on the eve of a new epoch ef 
greatest revolutionary convulsions.* (A "Great Achieve* 
haent* New International, October 193S). 

The First Imperialist World War resulted in one victo* 
rious proletarian revolution and revolutionary convulsions 
elsewhere that shook capitalism to its foundations. 
Today World Imperialism is more decrepit, and ma^tnd 
richer in experience, by 35 years. The present imperialiet 
t war, which has drasm the entire world even more 
completely into its mealstorm, heralds the approach «{ 
even greater revolutionary Convulsions -than the last. 
Either during the ceurae of the war, or failing tbat^ at 
the end of it, World tmperialiam will be faced with thh 
greatest crisis in its history. The masses, driven t» 
desperation ^in their millions by war and the conditiesw 
it has prpdoesd, will we in revolatinn the only way mil* 
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Tbef will find no other letdersbip then that offered them 
by the international BoUhevik'LeninUta. The coming 
World Revolution will unfold under the banner of the 
Fourth Internationalt 
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